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CHAP. I. 


un ſatisfy the reader's curioſity in ſome points, 
and increaſe it in others, 


HOUGH Mr. Goodman 
under whoſe care, and in 
whoſe houſe Miſs Betſy 
had been for upwards of a 
| year, knew much more of 
> that young lady's humour 
{ 4s diſpoſition than Mr. Chatfree, who 
: ſaw her but ſeldom, could poſſibly do, 
and could not be brought to "think as he 
A did, that the merits of Mr. Trueworth had 
Vor. II B made 
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made any effectual impreſſion on her 
heart; yet he imagined, that to propagate 
ſuch an opinion to Mr. Sagte would con- 
duce very much to perſwade him to break 


off his courtſhip, which was a thing very 


much deſired by Mr. Goodman, as he was 
certain the continuance of it be would at- 
tended with almoſt inſurmountable diffi- 
culties, and create many vexations and 
diſputes, when Mr. Francis Thoughtleſs 
came to town. 


The two old gentlemen went on to- 


gether, diſcourſing on this affair, *till they 
came to the lodgings of Mr. Staple, where 
they found him fitting in an eaſy chair, 
leaning on a table, with papers and a 
ſtandiſh before him; — they perceived he _ 
had been writing, for the pen was not out 
of his hand when they entered the room: 
he threw it down, however, as ſoon as he _ 
ſaw them, and roſe to receive them with _ 
a great deal of politeneſs, though accom- 
panied with an air, which, in ſpite of his 
endeavours to conceal it, diſcovered he 
laboured under an extraordinary dejection 
of ſpirits. e 9 

« Iam glad, (ſaid Mr. Chatfree, point= 
ing to the pen) to ſee you are able to 
% make uſe of that weapon, as I feared 
your arm had been too much prejudiced j 
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cc by another.“ — © I have found ſome 
« difficulty, indeed, in doing it replied 
« the wounded gentleman; but ſome- 
e thing which ſeemed to me a caſe of ne- 
« ceſſity, obliged me to exert my utmoſt 
« efforts for that purpoſe.“ 


After the firſt civilities were over, and 
they were all ſeated, Mr. Goodman, and 
Mr, Chatfree began to open the buſineſs 
-upon which they came ; — Mr. Goodman 
repreſented to him in the moſt pathetic 
terms, the deep concern he had been in, 
for having ever encouraged his addreſſes 
to Miſs Betſy, and excuſed himſelf for 
having done ſo, by his ignorance, at that 
time, that Mr. Trueworth had been pre- 
viouſly recommended by her brother: — 
he then gave him ſome hints, that the ci- 
vilities Miſs Betſy had treated him with, 
he feared, were rather owing to that little 
vanity, which 1s generally the companion 
of youth and beauty, than to that real re- 
card, which his paſſion and perſon merited 
from her, and ſaid, he heartily wiſhed to 
ſee him withdraw his affections from an ob- 


; ject, where he could not now flatter him 
with the leaſt hope of a ſuitable return. 


« No, no, (cried Mr. Chatfree, inter- 


fl t rupting him haſtily) you may take my 
= © word, ſhe is as much in love, as a girl 
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«© of her temper can be with Mr. True- 
« worth, and I do not doubt but you will 
« all ſe the effects of it as ſoon- as her 


te brother comes to town.“ — Mr. Good- 
man on this, took an opportunity of tel- 


ling Mr. Staple, that the aſcendant that 
young gentleman had over his ſiſter, and 


the zeal he expreſſed for the intereſt of his 


friend, would certainly go a great way in 
determining the point; and added, that if 


it were true, as his friend ſuggeſted, that 
ſhe had really an inclination for Mr, True- 


worth, ſhe would then avow it, and make 
a merit of it to her brother, as if done 
merely in regard to him. 


Many other arguments were urged by 


theſe two gentlemen, in order to convince 


Mr. Staple of the little probability there 


was of ſucceeding with Miſs Betſy; all 
which he liſtened to attentively, never in- 
terrupting what either of them ſaid, till 
perceiving they had ended all they had to 
offer on the ſubject, he made them this 


reply: 


« Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am infinitely 


« obliged to you both for this viſit, and 


<« the friendly purpoſe of it, which, I per- 
% ceive, was to give me that advice, 
* which you might reaſonably think I 
© wanted. — I have heard, and I believe 


have 
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& have not loſt one word, at leaſt, I am 
« ſure no part of the meaning of what 
% you have delivered: — I own there 18 
« oreat juſtice in every thing you have al- 
<« ſedged, and am pleaſed to think the ar- 
e guments you bring are ſuch, as, before 
« your coming here, I had myſelf brought 
« againſt the folly of my own unhappy 
« paſſion for Miſs Betſy , but, gentlemen, 
e it is not that I am capable of being de- 
« terred from proſecuting it, by any thing 
« I might have to apprehend, either by 
her own inclinations or her brother's 
« perſwaſions, but for other reaſons, which 
at preſent, perhaps, you may be ignorant 
« of, yet are ſuch, as to conceal I ſhould 


but half be juſt. — Be pleaſed, fir,” 


continued he, addreſſing himſelf to Mr. 
Goodman, and giving him a paper, to 


read that letter, and ſee what my reſo- 


« lutions are, and the motives I have for 
de them.” 


Mr. Goodman was beginning to look 
over the paper, but Mr. Staple requeſted 


he would read it aloud, as he deſired that 


Mr. Chatfree ſhould be partaker of the 


contents, on which he read, with an au- 
Cible voice, theſe lines: | 
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To CrarLEes TRUEWORTH, Eſq 
«© 81 


« WHEN I propoſed the deciſion 
« of our fate by force of arms, I offer'd 
* at the ſame time, that the glory of 
« ſerving Miſs Betſy ſhould be the victor's 
* triumph. — This your too great mo- 
&« deſty declined ; — but, fir, though 
« you ſcorned to accept the advantage 
&« your ſuperior ſkill acquired, your ge- 
« neroſity, in ſpite of you, has gained. 
&« — I love Miſs Betſy, and would have 
«© maintained my claim againſt all who 
&+ ſhould have dared to diſpute her with 
% me, while juſtice and while honour 
« permitted me to do ſo; but though 
« ] am unfortunate, I never can be baſe, 
« My life, worthleſs as it is, has twice 
« been in your power, and I ſhould be 
4 no leſs hateful to myſelf, than con- 
« temptible to the world, ſhould J offer 
c to interrupt the peace of him that gave 
« jt, — May you be as ſucceſsful in love 
« as you have been in fight, and the 
© amiable object be convinced of her own 
„ happineſs in making yours. — I dcfift 
„ for ever from the vain hopes JI once 
„ was flattered with, and the firſt wiſh 
„my ſoul now harbours, is to be worthy 
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« the title of your friend, as I am bound 


e to avow my ſelf, 


« With the greateſt ſincerity, 
«SR, 
&« Your moſt obliged, 
& And moſt humble ſervant, 


« T. STAPLE.” 


„ Nothing,” ſaid Mr. Goodman, as 
ſoon as he he done reading “ can equal 


« your generoſity in forming this reſo- 


1c lution, but the wiſdom in perſiſting in 
« it; and if I find you do fo, ſhall have 
* more reaſon to congratulate you upon 
« jt, than I ſhould thick I had on the 


«* ſucceſs of your wiſhes in marrying 
Mis Betſy. 


« I ſhould laugh now, cried Mr, Chat- 
free, if Mr. Trueworth, in a fit of ge- 
neroſity too, ſhould alſo take it into 
* his head to refign his pretenſions, and 
* chooſe to wear the willow inſtead of 
« the tnyrtle garland, becauſe you do 
«© fo.” —“ He has already proved his ge- 
< neroſity,” replied Mr. Staple with a 
figh, which he was unable to reſtrain, 


and has no need to give the ſevere teſti- 
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„ mony you mention, if he is ſo happy 
ce as you ſeem to think he is - but, con- 
& tinued he, it is not my buſineſs to exa- 
e mine who yields, or who purſues Miſs 
« Betſy. — I am fixed in my determina- 
& tion of ſeeing her no more, and as ſoon 
te as I am recovered from the hurts I have 
received on her account, will go into the 
« country, and ſeek a cure in abſence for 
my unavailing paſſion. 


Neither Mr. Goodman nor Mr. Chat- 
free were ſo old, as to have forgot how 
hard it is for a youthful heart to give up 
its darling wiſhes, and ſacrifice deſire to 
diſcretion.— They ſaid abundance of hand- 
ſome things, omitted nothing which they 
imagined might add to the fortitude of his 
preſent way of thinking. He, on the 
other hand, to take from them all remains 
of doubt concerning the ſincerity of his 
intentions, ſealed the letter he had wrote 
to Mr Trueworth, and ſent it to that gen- 
tleman, while they were in the room. 


Mr. Goodman was extremely pleaſed 
in his mind, that an affair, which, for 
ſome time paſt, had given him a good 
deal of anxiety, was in ſo fair a way of 
being ended without further miſchief : — 
he t ook no notice, however, on his re- 
turn home, at leaſt not before Miſs "Io. 
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Irn vie he hed been making, or. that 
he knew any thing more of Mr. Staple, 


Rach 


than what ſhe had been told herſelf by 
Mr. Chatfree. | 


ws C4 He 


In the mean time, this young lady af- 
feed to appear more grave than ordinary: 
— I ſay, affected to be ſo; for as ſhe had 


been at firſt ſhocked by Mr. Chatiree's 
report, and. afterwards teized by his rail- 
lery, and then reprimanded, on the ſcore 


of her conduct by Mr. Goodman, ſhe was 
not diſpleaſed in her heart at the dangerous 
proof, which the two lovers had given of 


their paſſion. 


She loſt, however, great part of the ſa- 


tisfaction this adventure might have af- 


forded her, for want of a proper perſon to 
- whom ſhe might have talked freely on it. 
he had, indeed, many acquaintance, in 
- ſome of whom ſhe, doubtleſs, might have 
8 confided; but ſhe did not chooſe to be 
herſelf the reporter of this ſtory to any 


one, who had not heard of it from other 


hands; and Miſs Flora, who knew the 


Whole, and was her companion and bed- 
fellow, was grown of late ſo ſullen and 


peeviſh, as not to be capable of either 


giving or receiving any diverſion in diſ- 
5 courles of that nature. 
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Tt is certain, thar there never was 4 
more aſtoniſhing alteration in the temper 
of any one perſon in ſo ſhort a time, than 
in that of Miſs Flora: — her once gay 
and ſpirituous behaviour, which, without 
being a beauty, rendered her extremely 
reeable, was now become all dull and 
gloomy. — Inſtead of being fond of a- 
great deal of company, ſhe now rather 
choſe to avoid than covet the ſociety of any 
one ; ſhe ſaid but little, and when ſhe 
fpoke, it was only to contradict whatever 
the heard alledged by others: — a heavy 
melancholy, mixed with an ill- natured 
frown, perpetually loured upon her brow : 
— 1n fine, if ſhe had been a little older, 
ſhe might have fat for the picture of 
Envy. — Viſs Betſy, by being moſt with 
her, felt moſt the effects of her bad hu- 
mour ; but as ſhe thought ſhe could eaſily 
account for it, the ſweetneſs of her diſpo- 
fition made her rather pity than reſent the 

change. 


A young linnen-draper, of whom Lady 
Mellaſin ſometimes bought things, had 
taken a great fancy to Miſs Flora, and not 
doubting but ſhe had a fortune in ſome 
meaſure anſwerable to the appearance ſhe 
made, got a friend to intercede with Lady 


_ Mcllafin, for leave to pay his reſpects to . 
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her daughter: — this being granted, he 
made ſeveral viſits to the houſe, and was 
very well received by Miſs Flora herſelf, 
as well as by thoſe who had the diſpoſal 
of her, *till coming on the topic of for- 
tune, Mr. Goodman plainly told him, that 
having many relations of his own to pro- 
vide for, the moſt he could ſpare to Miſs 
Flora was five hundred pounds. — The 
draper's paſſion was very much damped, 
on hearing his miſtreſs's portion was like 
to be ſo ſmall ; — he told Mr. Goodman, 
that though he was very much charmed 
with the perſon and behaviour of the young 
lady, and ſhould be proud of the henour 
of an alliance with fuch a family, yet as he 
was a young man, and but lately ſet up 
for himſelf, he wanted money to throw 
into trade, and could not think of marry- 
ing without more than three times the 
fum offer'd: — he added, that a young. 
lady of her birth, and bringing up, would 
expect to live as ſhe had been accuſtom'd;, 
which he could no way promiſe ſhe ſhould 
do, without a fortune ſufficient to. defray 
the expence. a 


Mr. Goodman thought the reaſons he 
gave were very juſt, and as he was un- 
willing to: ftretch his hand any farther 
than he had ſaid, and was too honeit to- 
promiſe more than he intended to per- 
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form, replied with the ſame freedom that 
the other had ſpoke, that in truth he did 
not think Flora would make a fit wife for 
a tradeſman: — that the girl was young 
enough, not ugly, and it was his opinion 
that the ſhould wait *till a more ſuitable 
match ſhould offer. In a word, Mr. Good- 
man's anſwer put a final ſtop to the court- 
ſhip, and though Miſs Flora affected to 
diſdain the mercenary views, as ſhe term'd 
them, of the draper, and never ſpoke of 
him but with the utmoſt contempt, yet 
her melancholy coming un ſoon after he 
had defiſted his addreſſes, made Miſs Betſy 
think ſhe had reafon to impute it to no 


other cauſ-; a d therefore in mere com- 


paſſion to this imaginary mortification, 
was ſo ſar from retorting any of thoſe 
little taunts, and malicious inuendo's, with 


which ſhe was continually treated by the 


other, that ſhe took all the pains ſhe could 
to alleviate the vexation ſhe ſaw her in, 
and ſooth her iato a better humour. 


The reader will probably think as Mifs 
Betſy did; but the falſity of this conjec- 
ture, and the cruel return the good-nature 
of that young lady met with, will in due 
time and place appear, 
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CHAP. u. 


Contains ſome paſſages, which, perhaps, may be 
locked upon as pretty extraordinary. 


Xx CCORDING to the common rule 
of honour among gentlemen, Mr, 
Trueworth had certainly behavea ſo, as 
not to have either that, or his good-na- 
ture, call'd in queſtion z but this was not 
enough to ſatisfy him : — he could not be 
eaſy under the reflection, that the obliga- 
tions he had conferred gave a painful gras 
titude to the receiver. 


He was deeply affected with Mr. Staple's 
letter : — he doubted not but that gentle- 
man, in forcing himſelf to reſign his pre- 
tenſions to Miſs Betſy, muſt ſuffer the 
extremeſt agonies; and heartily commiſe- 
rating a caſe, which, had fortune ſo de- 
creed, might have been his own, imme- 
diately wrote to him in the following 


terms: 


To 
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To T. Sraprz, Eſq; 


«SIR, 


*© AM aſhamed to find the little F 
« have done ſo much over rated by a 
« perſon, who, I am certain, is capable of 
« the greateſt things; but ſhould be in- 
« yolved in. more confuſion ſtill, ſhould 
« any conſideration of me, or my hap- 
« pineſs, prevail on you to become an 
« enemy to your own. — I am altogether 
« unacquainted with what kind of ſenti- 
« ments either of us is regarded by the 
&« fair object of our mutual wiſhes — It 
« js highly probable her young heart may, 
& as yet, be quite inſenſible of thoſe we 
« have endeavoured to inſpire it with; 
« —for my own part, as I have yet no 
* reaſon to deſpair, ſo I have had alſo. 
„ but little room for hope. — You, ſir, 
« have an equal chance, for any thing I 
& know, or can boaſt of to the contrary, 
& and as you ſaw I refuſed to hazard my 
« pretenſions on the point of the ſword. 
« neither juſtice, nor honour, requires 
« you ſh uld forfeit yours, though an 
accident gave me the advantage of you. 
« in the field.'—Tis by Mifs Betſy her- 
« ſe]f our fate is to be judged. —*Tis yet 
a moot point whether either will ſuc- 
ceed in the attempt of pleaſing . 

« We. 
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% We may, perhaps, contend for an aity 
e expectation, while another, mote fortu- 


« tunate ſhall bear away the prize from 


+ « both; but if one of us is decreed to be 


« the happy man, on which ſoever the lot 
« ſhall fall, he ought not to incur: the 
&« hatred of the other. 


&« gladly embrace the offer of your 
« friendſhip, and whatever is the for- 
« tune of our love, ſhould in that, as in 
« all other events, endeavour to prove, 
« that I am, 


« With an equal ſincerity, 
«SIR, 
« Your very much obliged, 
4 And moſt humble ſervant,, 
« C. TxveworTn.”” 


Mr. Staple read this letter many times 
over, but received not all the ſatisfaction 
which the author intended it ſhould give 
him; although he acknewledged the ge- 
neroſity of his rival, yet he could not con- 
ceive there was a poſſibility for a man in 
love to be eaſy under the adddreſſes of 
another, without knowing himſelf fecure: 


ol not being prejudiced by them: — he 


there- 
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therefore concluded that Mr. Chatfree was 
right in his conjecture, and that Miſs 
Betſy only waited for her brother's com- 
ing to town to declare in favour of Mr. 
Trueworth. 


This gentleman had a great ſhare of 
ſpirit, and ſome pride, and theſe making 
him diſdain to purſue a fruitleſs aim, and 
ſuffering himſelf to be publickly over- 
come by Mr. Trueworth in love, as he 
had been in fight, very much contributed 
to enable him to keep that reſolution he 
had formed in the preſence of Mr. Good- 
man and Mr, Chatfree. 


He anſwered Mr. Trueworth's letter, 


however, with the utmoſt complaiſance, 
but without letting him know any part 
of his intentions, in relation to Miſs Betſy, 
fearing leſt any farther conteſt on this af- 
fair might draw from that gentleman 
freſh proofs of a generoſity, to which al- 
ready he looked upon himſelf as roo much 
obliged. 


Miſs Betſy little ſuſpecting what had 
paſſed between her two lovers, ſince their 
meeting in the Green-Park, received Mr, 
Trueworth, when he came to viſit her 
the ſame day, as uſual, with a great deal 
of good-humour. She took not any no- 

rice 


ww 
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tice that ſhe had heard of the duel, imagĩ- 
ning that he would himſelf inform her of 
it, and he not thinking it would become 
him to do ſo, as having had the advan- 
tage of his rival, *tis probable there would 
have been no mention made of it, if 
Lady Mellaſin had not come into the 
room, and told him, that ſhe would not 
have broke in upon his converſation with 
Miſs Betſy, if it had been poſſible for her 
to have reſiſted the pleaſure of congratu- 
lating him, not only on his ſafety, but alſo 
on his coming off victor in the field of 


battle. 


The modeſty of Mr. True worth would 
not ſuffer him to hear theſe laſt words 
without bluſhing; but ſoon recovering 
himſelf, Fortune, madam, anſwered he, 
« is not always the moſt favourable to 
the moſt deſerving :— her partial ſmiles 
« will never make me vain, or happy, 
* <©* unleſs, continued he, looking tender] 
on Miſs Betſy, ſhe would add to her 
e indulgence here, and give me room 
« to hope my ſervices to this lady might 
* one day be crowned with the ſame 
&* ſucceſs, as ſhe this morning gave m 
&« ſword.'“' — © The one, ſaid Mi 
„ Betſy, ſmiling, has nothing to do with 
& the other, and I do not know how to 
% think a man, who really wiſhes nothing 

* io 
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* much as to appear agreeable in the 
„ eyes of his miſtreſs, would run the 
« hazard of making the contemptible 
figure of a culprit at the bar of a court 
46 of judicature.“ 


They then fell into ſome diſcourſe on 
duelling, and Mr. Trueworth could not 
help joining with the ladies, in condemn- 
ing the folly of that cuſtom, which, con- 


trary to the known laws of the land, and 
oitentimes contrary to his own reaſon 


too, obliges the gentleman either to o 
the call of the perſon who challenges him 
to the field, or, by refuſing, ſubmit him- 
ſelf not only to all the inſults his adver- 
ſary is pleaſed to treat him with, but 
alſo to be branded with the infamous 
e of a coward, by all that know 
+ AIM, 


Nothing material enough to be related, 
happened in this viſit, except that Miſs 
Flora, who had been abroad when Mr. 

Trueworth came, and returned Home a 
ſmall time before-he went away, talked 
much more in half an hour, than ſhe had 
done for ſome whole days paſt; but it was 
in ſo cold a manner, ſometimes praiſing, 
ſometimes blaming his conduct, in regard 
to the taanſactions of that morning, that 
he could not well determine in his mind, 
"+ Sa whether 
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whether ſhe was a friend or an enemy to 
the ſucceſs of his paſſion. — Miſs Betſy 


herſelf was a little ſurpriſed, but nothing 


© relating to that young lady dwelt much 
upon her mind, as ſhe really thought ſhe 
had no deſign in any thing ſhe ſaid or 
did. — The behaviour of Mr. Staple ran 
much more in her head: ſhe knew he was 
pretty much wounded, and therefore might 
= ſuppoſe him unable to wait on her in per- 
= ſon, but having expected he would ſend his 
compliments to her, either by letter or 
= meſſage, and finding he did neither the 
whole day, it ſeemed to her a thing too 


ſtrange to be accounted for: ſhe was, how- 
ever, caſed of the ſuſpence ſhe was in, on 


that ſcore, by receiving from him, as ſhe 
Vas at breakfaſt the next morning, the fol- 
* lowing epiſtle: | 


To Miss BETsY TrovonTLESS. 


« MA DAM, 
« BROT HERR's recommendation, ſu- 


= © perior merit, and your own inclina- 
= © tion, have all united to plead my rival's 


e cauſe, and gain the verdict againſt un- 
* happy me! — I ought more early to 


have ſeen the vanity of attempting to 


«© ſucceed, where Mr? Truewortt: was the 
candidate; yet hurried by the violence 
of my paſſion, I ruſhed into an action, 
| | « which, 


2 
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4 


„ which, . by adding to his glory, ha. 
« ſhewn my demerits in a more conſpicu 
* cus light than ever. 


4 oo e La a 


“It would be needleſs to repeat what . 
happened yeſterday; I cannot doubt, 
* madam, but you are well acquainted 4 
* with all the particulars of my folly, 
« and the juſt puniſhment it met with. 4 

«© —{ have only to ſay, the generoſity os E 
& my rival, and my conqueror, has re- « 
« ſtored me to my loſt reaſon, and con- 40 
&« vinced me, that whatever preference he « 
5 may be ſo happy as to have gained in « 

« your eſteem, he is indebted for it to the 
excellence of your good ſenſe, and not 
« to that partial fancy, which We 
s miſguides the choice of perſons of your 
« ſex and age. . 


« J would have waited on you in per- 
<« ſon to take my everlaſting leave, but 
« [ am not certain how far I ought to 
c depend on the ſtrength of my refolu- 
tion in your preſence. — Permit, there- | 
b fore, my pen to do that which my 
«© tongue would faulter in performing. 
« _— Yes, madam, I muſt forego, re- 
ic nounce for ever thoſe glorious expecta- 
tions with which ſo lately I flattered 3 
„ my fond heart; — henceforth muſt 
think on you as the fallen father of 
man- 
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40 . 12 . 
ge mankind did on the tree of life: — 


the merits of my too accompliſhed ri- 
val are the flaming ſwords which drive 
me from my once hoped-for paradiſe 
and while I mourn my unhappy fate, 
4 compels me to own it to be juſt, — 
4 Farewell, O moſt amiable of your ſex! 
Farewell, for ever! — I have troubled 
„you too long, and have no excuſe to 
ch. 4 make, but that it is the laſt you will re- 
4 ceive from me, — May the bleſt guar- 
2 « dians of the fair and good be your con- 

s ſtant directors, and ſhield you from all 
ne 4 ills, — Be aſſured that *till I ceaſe to 
« exiſt, I ſhall not ceaſe to be, 


With the ſincereſt good wiſhes, 
© Mapan, 
« Your moſt faithful, 
but Though unfortunate, humble ſervant, 


lu- ; «© T. STAPLE.” 


n) Miſs Betſy was aſtoniſhed to that de- 
'S' gree, on reading ſo unexpeRed a declara- 
re. tion, that ſhe could ſcarce believe ſhe was 
awake for ſome moments, and thought it 
ed all a dream: — ſhe broke off, and made 
ſeveral pauſes in the reading, crying out, 
P | | « Good 
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4 Good God lt is impoſſible! — Wha 
« does the man mean? — How came 
« ſuch ſtuff into his head? He is mad, 
0 ſure * 85 


Mr. Goodman, who had ſome notion 8 
of what had put her into this ferment, | 
and was willing to be more confirmed, 1 . 
aſked her in a pleaſant way, what had | 
occaſioned it? — * Indeed, fir, replied ' 
Miſs Betſy, endeavouring to compoſe her- 
ſelf, ** I have been ſo confounded; that 
« ] knew not where I was, or who was br 
in the room. — I aſk your pardon, — 
<« but this, I hope, will plead my excuſe, 
& continued ſhe, throwing the letter on 
« the. table, your friend has given over 
« his ſuit to me, which I am very glad 
& of; but the motives, which he pre- 
6 tends obliges him to it, are ſo odd 
& and capricious, as not to be accounted 
6 for. F 


Given over his ſuit, cried Lady'd Mel- 75 
ce laſin haſtily! — Oh! pray, let us hear 
cc on what pretence?“ On which 
Mr. Goodman read the letter aloud, the 
very repetition-of which renewed Miſs , 
Betſy's agitations. He has acted, faid Mr. 
Geodman, as ſoon as he had done read- © 
ng, &« like a man of ſenſe and reſolution, 
* and I ſee no cauſe why you. ſhould be 

| e diſcon- 
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84 diſconcerted at the loſs of a lover, 
| 


ce whoſe pretenſions you did not deſign 


. to favour.” — + He was very haſty, 
c however, cried Miſs Betſy, ſcornfully, 


cc jn concluding for me. — What did the 
ce man think I was to be won at once? 
« Did he imagine his mepits were ſo ex- 
« traordinary, that there required no more 
« to obtain, than barely to aſk ? but I 
« give myſelf no concern on that ſcore, 
21 aſſure you, fir: — it is the inſo- 
« lence of his accuſing me of being in 
« love that vexes me. — Who told him 
& IJ wonder! — or, how came ſuch a 
te thing into his head, that Mr. True- 
« worth had the preference in my eſteem ? 
« By the manner in which he ſpeaks 
« of him in this letter, he has found 
« more perfections in him, than ever I 
« did, and would make one think he 
% were himſelf enamoured of his rival's 
«© merits,” 


In anſwer to all this, he told her with 
a ſerious air, that Mr. Staple was bound 
by all thoſe ties, which engage a noble 
mind, to act in the manner he had done 
that he had been twice indebted to Mr. 
Trueworth for his life, and that the 
whole behaviour of that gentleman to- 
wards him, both duting the combat, and 


after 
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after it was over, demanded all the returns 
that gratitude could pay. bo 
He afterwards run into a detail of all 
the particulars of what had paſſed between 
the two rivals, many of which the ladies 
were ignorant of before. —Lady Mellaſin 
Joined with her husband, in extolling the 
greatneſs of ſoul, which Mr. Trueworth 
had ſhewn on this occaſion : but Miſs ©” 
Flora ſaid little, and what ſhe did was 
rather in praiſe of Mr. Staple. — Mr. 
& Trueworth, cried ſhe, is a fine. gentle- 
© man enough; but has done no more 
«© than what any man of honour would 
« do; and, for my part, I think that Mr. 
« Staple, in putting the ſelf denial he has 
« now ſhewn in practice, diſcovers more 
& of the hero and philoſopher, than the 
Other has done.“ ö of 


0 The converſation on this topic laſted 
1 ſome time, and probably would not have 
i" broke off ſo ſoon, if it had not been inter- 
=, rupted by two young ladies coming in to 
f aſk Miſs Betſy and Miſs Flora if they were 
not for the Park that morning? To which 
they having agreed, and promiſed to call 
on them in their way, went up into their 
chamber, in order to prepare themſelves 
for the walk propoſed, 
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Diſcovers to Miſs Betſy a piece of treachery ſhe 
little expected to hear of. 


188 Flora, who had been deterred 
from ſaying all ſne had a mind to 
do, on the affair between Miſs Betſy's two 
lovers, now took this opportunity of giv- 
ing her tougue all the latitude it wanted. 
They were no ſooner come into the cham- 
ber, than, Lord, my dear,“ cried ſhe, 
with a tone vaſtly different from that in 
which ſhe had ſpoke to her of late, how 
« vexed am I for you! — It will certainly 
go all about the town, that you are in 
« Jove with Trueworth, and there will 
ebe ſuch cabals, and ſuch whiſpering 
% about it, that you will be plagued to 
& death: I could tear him to pieces, me- 
*« thinks ; for J am ſure he is a vain fellow, 
„and the hint muſt come firſt from 
c himſelf,” 


J never ſaw any thing like vanity in 
him, replied Miſs Betſy, and I am 
<< rather inclined to believe Mr. Staple 
« pot the notion from the idle rattle of 

Vor, II. C Mr. 
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& Mr, Chatfree.”— Mr. Chatfree, ſaid Miſs 
„ Flora, thought of no ſuch thing himſclf, 
se *till he had been at the tavern with Mr, 
* Trueworth; but if I was in your place, 
« I would convince Mr. Staple and the 
* world, that I was not capable of the 
„ weakneſs imputed to me.“ 


„Why, what would you have me do? 
& cried Miſs Betſy.— I would have you 
* write to Mr. Staple, anſwered the 
other, and let him know the deception 
his rival has put upon him.” — Miſs 
Betſy, who had always an averſion to any 
thing of this kind, and thought it too 
great a condeſcenſion to write on any 
ſcore to a man, who had pretended love 
ro her, ſhook her head at this propoſal], 
and exclaimed againſt it with the utmoſt 
vehemence., 


Miſs Flora made uſe of all the argu- 
ments ſhe could think on, to bring her 
off, from what ſhe called ſo ill-judged a 
pride ;—among other things, ſhe told 
her, that in compaſſion to the deſpair that 
gentleman had ſo feelingly expreſſed in 
his letter, ſhe ought to give him the con- 
ſolation of knowing, that if he had not 
gained ſo far on her affections as he wiſh- 
ed, it was not becauſe his rival had gained 
more; and added, that the ſteps ſhe per- 

| ſwaded 
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ſwaded her to take, was ſuch, as common 
juſtice to her own character had a right to 
exact from her, 


Miſs Betſy heard, but was not to be pre- 
vailed upon by all ſhe could ſay on this 
ſubject; but the other, who had a greater 
ſhare of artifice than, perhaps, was ever 
known in one of her years, would not 
give over the deſign ſhe had formed in 
her head, and perceiving that the writing 
to a man was the greateſt objection Miſs 
Betſy had to letting Mr. Staple know ſhe 
was not ſo much attached to his rival, as 
he imagined, took another way of working 
her to her purpoſe, which ſhe thought 
would be leſs irkſome. 


c OS B's (> ww 


Well then, my dear Miſs Betſy,” ſaid 
ſhe, in the moſt flattering accent, „I 
will tell you the only method you can 
«take, and I am glid I have been fo 
lucky to hit upon it: —you ſhall let me 


a go, and make Mr. Staple a viſit as of 
d * my own accord; —I ſhall take care not 
at to drop a ſyllable that may give him 
in room to think you know of my com- 
t- ing; but yet as he may ſuppoſe I am 
ot e enough in your ſecrets to be miſtreſs of 
n- * this, or at leaſt not altogether a ſtranger 
d co it, he will, doubtleſs, ſay ſomething 
- to me concerning the matter; but if 


d C 2 « he 
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4 he ſhould not, it will be eaſy for me, 
« in the way of diſcourſe, and as it were 
&« by chance, to expreſs myſelf in ſuch 
« terms as will entirely clear you, and 
rid him of all the apprehenſions he is 
cc under, of your being in love with Mr. 
«© Trueworth,” 


Miſs Betſy was not in her heart at all 
averſe to Mr. Staple's having that eclair- 
ciſement Miſs Flora had mentioned, and 
was much leſs ſhocked at this propoſal, 
than ſhe had been at the former, offered 
to her conſideration for that purpoſe ; yet 
did not ſeem to come into it, *rill the other 
had laviſhed all the arguments that woman, 
witty and wilful to obtain her ends, could 
urge to prevail on her to do ſo; and at laſt 
eonſented not to the execution, without 
exacting from Miſs Flora the moſt ſolemn 
vow of an inviolable ſecrecy. 


This project being concluded on, and 
every thing relating to it ſettled while they 
were dreſſing, they went together ac- 
cording to their promiſe to the ladies 
who expected them, and then accompanied 
them into the park; but as if this was 
to be a day of ſurprizes to Miſs Betſy, 
ſhe here met with ſomething which gave 
her, at leaſt an equal ſhare with thac 


ſhe 
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ſhe had received from the letter of Mr. 
Staple. | 


They had not gone many yards in the 
Mall before they ſaw three gentlemen 
coming towards them ; one of whom, as 
they drew nearer to each other, Miſs Betſy 
and Miſs Flora preſently knew to be the 
ſon of alderman Saving, though he was 
grown fatter, more ruddy, and in many 
reſpects much altered from what he was 
when he viſited at Me. Goodman's. 


As our young ladies had not heard of 
this gentleman's return to England, it was 
natural for them, eſpecially Miſs Betſy, 
after what had paſſed between them, to 
be in ſome little furprize at the ſudden fight 
of him ;—he was in ſome confufion too; 
but both parties had preſence enough of 
mind to recover themſelves, ſo as to ſa- 
Jute as perſons would do, who never had 
any thing more than an ordinary acquain- 
tance with each other, . 


After the civilities common to people 
who thus meet by accident, Mr. Saving 
aſked the ladies leave for himſelf am! 
friends to join company; which being 
readily granted, they all walked up the 
Mall together; — but the place being 
pretty full, were obliged to divide them- 

3 {cives, 
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ſelves, and walk in couples, or as it 
happened, During this promenade, Mr. 
Saving found an opportunity of ſaying to 
Mils Betſy, unheard by any of the others, 
„ Madam, I have ſomething to acquaint 
„you with, of great conſequence to your- 
„ ſelf : —it is 1mproper for me either to 
come or write to you at Mr, Good- 
* man's, therefore with you would ap- 
point ſome place where I might ſpeak 


Miſs Betſy was very much ſtartled at his 
mentioning ſuch a thing, and replied, 
— No, Mr. Saving, I do not make & 
practice of conſenting to aſũgnations with 
* men, nor have yet forgot that which. 
J conſented to with you. — © I] am 
very well able to clear myſelf of any 
« fault on that ſcore, faid he, but, ma- 
« dam, to eaſe you of thoſe apprehen- 
& ſions, which might, perhaps, make you 
& think yourſelf. obliged to keep me at a 
&« Giſtance, it is proper to acquaint you, 
& that I am married, and that it is only 
ce through a friendly regard for your no- 
* nour and peace, that 1 would warn you 
„ agiinſt the perfidy of a pretended 
*« friend.” —Percciving ſhe ſtarted at theſe 
words, and repeated them two or three 
times over, Les, madam, reſumed he, 
* and if you will permit me to ſpeak to 
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&« you in a proper place, will bring with 
« me an unqueſtionable proof of the tru:h 


« of what I lay.” 


One of the ladies happening to turn 
back to ſay ſomething to Miſs Betſy, pre- 
vented him from adding further; but 
what he had already ſpoke, made a very 
deep impreſſion on her mind. —She could 
not conceive, who the falſe friend ſhould 
be, that he had mentioned, unleſs it were 
Miſs Flora ; but though ſhe had ſeen 
many inſtances of her inſincerity, was not 
able to form any conjecture what ſhe 
could have been guilty of to her, that 
Mr. Saving, who had been ſo long ab- 
ſent, could poſſibly be made acquainted 
with. 

Thinking, however, that ſhe ought not 
to deny herſelf the ſatisfaction of the 
eclairciſement he offered, eſpecially as it 
was now to be given, not by a lover, but 
a friend, ſhe fought and found a moment 
before they left the Mall, of ſaying to 
him without the notice of the company, 
Sir, I have conſidered on the hint you 
* gave me; — whatever concerns my 
* honour, or my peace, muſt. certainly 
merit my attention: — I have an ac- 
* quaintance in St. James's palace, whom 
« I will viſit as ſoon as dinner is over; 

C 4 "OW 
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&« if you walk a turn or two in the gallery 
leading to the chapel-royal, you will 
« ſee me paſs that way between four and 
« five o'clock.” — To this Mr. Saving 
replied, that he would not fail to attend 
her there, 


Miſs Flora, who had been informed by 

Miſs Betſy, after they had parted from 

Mr. Saving, that he was married, was 

very full of the news when ſhe came home, 

but Mr. Goodman, to whom the whole 

1 ſtory of that affair had been related by 
0 the alderman, faid, that the young gentle- 
| man had done very wiſely, in comply- 
ing with the commands of his father ; and 

added, that the lady had a very agreeable 

perſon, a large fortune, and, above all, 

was extremely modeſt and diſcreet ; fo 

that there was no room to doubt his hap- 

pineſs. There was ſome further diſcourſe 

at table, concerning this new-wedded 

pair; but Miſs Betſy took little ſhare in 

it, as giving herſelf no pains for the in- 

tereſts of a perſon for whom ſhe never 

had any thing but the moſt perfe& indif- 
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She 'was, notwithſtanding, impatient 
enough for the account ſhe expected to 
Teceive from him, and without faying one 
word, either to Miſs Flora, or any of the 
ö family, 
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family, where ſhe was going, went at the 
time prefixed to the place ſhe had ap- 
pointed to meet him, 


Mr. Saving, to avoid being accuſed of 


want of punctuality in the affairs of friend- 


ſhip, as he had been in thole of love, 
came ſomewhat before his time into the 
palace. — As ſhe aſcended the great ſtairs 
ſhe ſaw him looking through one of the 
windows, waiting her approach, whica 
greatly pleaſed her, as ſhe would not have 
thought it proper to have walked there 
alone, nor would have been willing to 
have departed without the gratification 
of that curioſity his words had excited in 


her. 


Excepting the time of divine ſervice, 
and when the king, or any of the royal 
family go to chapel, few places are more 
retired than this gallery, none, beſides the 
officers of the houſhold paſſing on bulineſs 
into ſome of the apartments, ſcarce ever 
going into it, ſo that the choice Miſs Betſy 
made, in her appointment with Mr. Saving, 
was extremely judicious, 


As the buſineſs on which they met, 
was of a nature very different from love 


and gallantry, and time was precious to 


them both, they needed not m.ny com- 
C5 pliments 
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pliments to uſher in what Mr. Saving had 
to ſay : — he only, to excuſe his behaviour 
to her, while he had profeſſed himſelf her 
lover, was beginning to relate the ſudden 
manner in which he had been forced 


abroad; but ſhe ſtopped him from going 


on, by teliing him, ſhe had heard the 
whole ſtory of that affair from Mr. Good- 
man, to whom the alderman had made no 
fecret of it, 


« I have only, then faid he, to acquaint 
e you, madam, that ſoon after my arrival 
* in Holland, looking over ſome papers, 
that my father had put into my port- 
© manteau for my inſtruction in the buſi- 
« neſs I was ſent to negociate, I found 
« among them a letter, which, doubtleſs, 
e in the hurry he was in, he had ſhuffled 
&« with the others through miſtake ; — 
* which, pray madam,” continued he, 
giving her a paper, © be pleaſed to pe- 
ec ruſe, and tell me whether honour and 
« juſtice did not oblige me to take the 
<« fixſt opportunity of” cautioning you 
«« againſt the baſeneſs and malice of a 
<« perſon, you might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
« confhde in, on matters of more conſe- 
** quence to your peace, than any thing on 
e my account could be.“ 


Miſs 
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Miſs Betſy had no ſooner taken the 
paper and looked on the ſuperſeription, 
which was to Alderman Saving, than ſhe 
cried out, with great amazement, ** Bleſs 
« me! — this is Miſs Flora's hand.” — 
think, ſaid Mr. Saving, that I might 
< ſafely venture to affirm it upon oath, 
«. having often ſeen her wrifing, and have 
ic even ſome of it at this inſtant by me, in 
« a ſong ſhe copied for me, on my firſt 
tc acquaintance with her; — but read, 
* madam, purſued he, read the wicked 
te ſcroll, and fee the methods ſhe:took to 
„ prevail on a father to baniſh from his 
<« preſence, and the kingdom, an only + 
&« ſon, and to trace that innocence and 
« virtue which ſhe hated, becauſe inca- 
© pable of imitating.” 


On this, Miſs Betſy trembling, between 
a mixture of ſurprize and anger, haſtily 
unfoided the letter, and found in it theſe 
lines, wrote in the ſame hand with the ſu- 
perſcription: 


rn, 
« THE real eſteem J have for all 
& perſons of honeſty and probity, 
© obliges me to give you this ſeaſonable 
% warning of the greateſt misfortune that 
« can poſlibly befai a careful and a tender 
C 6 parent, 
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parent, as 1 know you are; — but not 
t keep you in ſuſpence, — your fon, 
„ Sir, — your only — your darling fon ! 
© that ſon whom you have educated 
* with ſo much tenderneſs, and who is ſo 
e defervedly dear to you, is on the verge 
of ruin: — his unhappy acquaintance 
& with Mr. Goodman's family has ſubject- 
« ed him to the artifices of a young girl, 
« whoſe little affairs are in the hands of 
e that gentleman.—She is a great coquette, 
« if I had faid, jilt too, I believe the 
« ;njuſtice I ſhould have done her cha- 
« rater would not have been much; but 
« as her ſhare, either of fortune or repu- 
& tation, is very ſmall, I cannot condemn 
« her for putting in practice all the ſtra- 
1 tagems in her power of lecuring to her- 
« ſelf a future ſe:tlement by marriage.— 
«« I ſhould, fir, only be ſorry that the lot 
« ſhould fall upon your ſon, as I know, 
e and the world acknowledges him to be 
* a gentleman ef much more promiſing 
« expectations- — It is, however, a thing 
fear too near concluded; — he loves 
6+ her to diſtraction, — will venture every 
« thing for the gratification of his paſſion : 
. — ſhe has a great deal of cunning, 
e though little underſtanding in things 
© more becoming of her ſex ; — ſhe is 
„gay, vain, and paſſionately fond of 
« gaming, and all the expenſive diver- 

„ ſons 
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& ſjons of the town, — A ſhocking, and 
« moſt terrible compoſition for a wife |. 


4 

| « yet ſuch will ſhe very ſpeedily be made 
| « by the poor infatuated Mr. Saving, if 

) « you, fir, in your paternal wiſdom do 

2 > <« not find ſome way to put a ſtop to his 

: = « jntentions,—The original of the picture 

- = I have been repreſenting is called Miſs 
: « Betſy Thoughtleſs, a name well known 
; « among the gallant part of the town, I 


« hope you will take the above intelli- 
« gence in good part, as it is meant, 


%% With the greateſt ſincerity, and 


- y”—_— 1 2 _w Www 


«* Attachment to your intereſts, 
« By, SIR, 
« Your moſt humble, 
« But unknown ſervant, 


A 2 


P. S. Sir, your ſon is every day at Mr, 
* „% Goodman's, and if you will take the 
—_ e trouble to ſet a watch over him, or 
0 ſ{cnd any perſon to enquire in the. 
= % neighbourhood, it wi'l be eaſy for 
a „ you to ſatisfy yourſelf in the truth of 
% what | have related.“ 
The 
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The conſternation Miſs Betſy was in, on 
reading this cruel in vective, was ſuch, as 
for ſome moments deprived her of. the 
power of ſpeaking. — Mr. Saving could 
neither wonder at, nor blame ſo juſt a re- 
ſentment, yet to mitigate it in part, he 
confeſſed to her a ſecret, which, 'till then, 
ſhe had been wholly ignorant of. 


«© Though nothing, madam, ſaid he, 
© can excuſe the crime ſhe has been guilty 
c of towards you, yet permit me to ac- 
«© quaint you, that the malice is chiefly 
4 levelled againſt me, and you are only 
« wounded through my ſides.” 


a 


«© How can that be? cried ſhe, ſhe 
« does juſtice to your character, while ſhe 
„ defames mine in the moſt barbarous 
&© manner.” -. Meer artifice, madam, 
« anſwered he, to work my father to her 
“ purpoſe, as I will preſently convince 
« you.” 


He then told her, that before he ever 
had the honour of ſceing her, he had 
treated Mits Flora with ſome gallantries 
& which, ſaid he, her vanity made her 
& take as the addreſſes of a ſerious paſſion, 
« *till thoſe ſhe found I afterwards made 


« to yoda convinced her to the contrary.— 
; « This 
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ee This, madam, continued he, I am well 
& aſſured of by her laying hold of every 
& opportunity to reproach my incon- 
& ſtancy, as ſhe has termed it: — finding 
« how little I regarded all ſhe ſaid to me 
&« on that ſcore, and ſtill perſiſted in my 
“ devoirs to you, ſhe doubtleſs had re- 
e courſe to this moſt wicked ſtratagem to 
e cut me off from all hope, even though it 
« had been in my power to have inclined 
e you to favour my ſuit.““ | 


Miſs Betſy found this ſuppoſition ſo 
reaſonable, and ſo conformable to the tem- 
per of Miſs Flora, that ſhe agreed with Mr. 
Saving in it.—She did not now wonder at 
her wiſhing to be revenged on him, but 
could not brook with patience the method 
ſhe took for being ſo, and ſaid, that if Mr, 
Goodman did nor do her juſtice on the 
author of ſo infamous a libel, ſhe would 
immediately quit the houſe, and chuſe an- 
other guardian. 


&© Hold, madam, ſaid he, I muſt in- 
© treat you will give me leave to remind 
© you of the conſequences that may poſ- 
& flibly attend your taking ſuch a ſtep.— 
& I own with you, that treachery and ca- 
„ lumny, ſuch as her's, cannot be too ſe- 
© verely expoſed and puniſhed ; but, 
* madam, conſider, that in order to do 

e this, 


= 
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ic this, the accident which brought the 
letter into my poſſeſſion, and the oppor- 
* tunity you have allowed me of preſent- 
ing it to you, muſt be made known, 
« the latter of which you may be confi- 
& dent ſhe would not fail to make ſuch 
<« repreſentations of, as would not only 
« hurt me, both wich my father and my 
« wife, but alſo furniſh the malicious 
&« world, too apt to judge by appearances, 
« wich ſome pretence for caſting a blemiſh 
e on your own reputation,” _ 


| Theſe remonſtrances had ſome part of 
the effect they were intended for on the 
mind of Miſs Betſy, yet having an averſion 
to diſſimulation, and not knowing whether 
ſhe could be able to conceal either her re- 
ſentment or the cauſe of it, ſhe cried out 
haſtily, without conſidering what ſhe ſaid, 
„Why then did you let me know the in- 
« jury done me, ſince it is improper for 
« me to do any thing that might extort a 
« reparation ?” | 


«© could not, madam, replied he, be- 

* hold you harbouring a ſnake in your 
* boſom without warning you of the ſting. 
— | am certain the e-fing you of my 
« troubleſome addreſſes has becn no caule 
« of mortification ; and it was not that 
you ſhould revenge what ſhe has alrrady 
| © cone, 
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« done, but to put you upon your guard 
« againſt any thing ſhe may hereafter at- 
« tempt to do, that I reſolved to take the 
* firſt opportunity of letting you ſee what 
«+ ſhe was capable of,” 


Miſs Betſy was by this time fully per- 
ſwaded by his arguments, but could not 
forbear complaining of the difficulty it 
would be to her to look, or ſpeak civilly, 
to ſleep in the ſame bed, or behave in any 
reſpect as ſhe had been accuſtomed, to- 
wards ſo unworthy a creature; — ſhe 
thanked him, however, for his good inten- 
tions to her, and before they parted, pro- 
miſed to follow his advice, if it were only, 
as ſhe ſaid, in conſideration, that to act in 
a different manner might be a prejudice to 
his domeſtic peace, 
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Has very little in it, beſides a collection of letters, 
fome of which are much to the purpoſe, others 
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ISS Betſy, after having taken leave 7 

of Mr. Saving, went to the apart- 

ment of her friend, where ſhe ſtaid ſupper, 

pot becauſe ſhe was at that time capable of 

being entertained, either with the elegancies 

of the table, or the company, which hap- 

pened to be pretty numerous; but merely FP? 

to amuſe and recover herſelf from the 
 - ſhock, which the late diſcovery of Miſs 7 
BF ' Flora's infidelity had given her. 125 


On her coming home, ſhe found the 
family not yet gone to bed, though it was 
then near one o'clock. — Mr. Goodman 
was in high good humour, and ſaid to her, 
« Miſs Betſy, you have loſt ſome hours of 
« contentment by being abroad, — Mr. 
«© Trueworth has been here, and did us 
« the favour to paſs the whole evening 
ce with us; but that is not all, — three 
<«« letters have been left for you, —two of | 
« them came by the poſt, and are, I 
% know, by the ſuperſcription, from Mr. 
Francis 


* 
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= «© Francis Thoughtleſs, and Lady Truſty : 
„ the other I am informed was left 
for you by a porter, but your curioſity 
„ muſt wait for theſe, — I have ſtill 
s better news for you, — your eldeſt 
brother. Mr. Thomas Thoughtleſs, is 
coming home, — !] have received a letter 
from him, which tells me he has finiſhed 
his tour, and we ſhall ſoon have him 
2 © among us. — See, continued he, what 
he ſays.” 


In ſpeaking theſe words, he took the 
> letter out of his pocket, and gave her to 
read: —it it contained theſe lines: 


To Mr. Goop MAN. 


< WORTHY SIR, 


= ©] HAVE been for upwards of a month 
«© detained on a party of pleaſure, at 
the chateau of Monſieur le Marquis de 
aan St, Amand, fo was not fo happy to re- 
er, e ceive yours of the ſeventh and twenty - 

. ſecond inſtant, 'till yeſterday, when I 
. * returned to Paris. — I thank you for 
us the long and particular account you give 
ing þ me of thoſe affairs which are entruſted 
ree to your care.—As to what you tell me 
of | 5 concerning my brother Frank's having 
„I. left the univerſity, I am not ſorry for 
Mr. * It, nor can at all wonder, that a young 
Acts 6 fellow 
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6 * tageous offers, I flatter myſelf, through i 


4 


a deſign I had, to paſs a few months in 4 
the ſouthern parts of this kingdom; but 


4 
6 


country with all poſſible expedition; — 
I believe you may expect me in three? 
or four weeks at fartheſt. — If, ſir, you 
could within that time hear of a houſe, 
« agreeably ſituated, for my uſe, I ſhould 


fellow of his metal ſhould be willing to | N 
exchange the hopes of a mitre for a 
truncheon.— ! have not heard from him | 
ſince I left Florence, but believe it is 
owing to his want of knowing where to 
direct to me, my ſtages afterwards hav- 
ing been pretty uncertain z but finding 
by yours that he is now with Sir Ralph © 
Truſty, ſhall accompany a letter I am [ 
obliged to fend to that gentleman, with 

one to him.— I forgive my ſiſter's not 
writing when you did, as you give me 5 : 
ſome hints ſhe is likely foon to become + 
a bride : — a matter, I confeſs, ſufficient 

to engroſs the whole thoughts of a yourg|| 
lady; be pleaſed to aſſure her of my 
good wiſhes in this, and all other events. = 
—As you ſay ſhe has two very advan- 


" 
5 I 
3 = 
&. 


* your good advice and inſpection, ſhe | ; i 
will take the beſt. BE 


In my laſt, I mentioned ſomewhat ol 5 


I have fince changed my mind, and am N 
determined on returning to my native 


- a 
55 


eſteem 
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* « eſteem it as a conſiderable addition to 
the favours our family, and myſelf in 
= < particular, have received from you 
® <« ſince the death of our dear father. — I 
is « ſhould approve of St. James's Square, 
= <« jf rents are not too exorbitant; for in 
c that caſe a houſe in any of the adjoining 
g « ſtreets muſt content me : ] would not 
Iph *? « willingly exceed an hundred, or an hun- 
am ** « dred and ten pounds per annum; but 
would be as near the park and palace as 

« poſſible. 


© ] kifs Lady Mellaſin's and her fair 
* daughter's hand's, and am, 


With very great reſpect, 


© S'1' , 
s Your moſt obliged, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 
T. TrovcnTLEss,? 


Miſs Betſy was very glad to find a 
brother, who had now been near five years 
abroad, was at laſt coming home, and 
much more ſo, that he intended to ſet up 
houſekeeping in London, becauſe, as 
doubting not he would be pleaſed to have 
her with him, ſhe would have a fair pre- 
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tence for quitting Mr. Goodman's houſe, 2 
and the ſociety of Miſs Flora, who bl 
now rendered herſelf ſo irkſome to her. F 


This did not hinder her, however, © | 
from reproaching Mr, Goodman for bar. 5 
ing mentioned to her brother any bar. 1 
in relation to her lovers; — You ſee, 
« Sir, ſaid ſhe, that the one of them has 
already abandoned me, and you will 
* alſo ſee, in a ſhort time, that the other 
* will be little the better for his rival's re. 
« ſignation.”* 5 


To this Mr. Goodman pleaſantly re- 8 
plied, that whatever ſhe pretended at pre- 
ſent, he believed better things from ber 
good ſenſe, and the merits of Mr. True. 4 
worth; to which Miſs Betſy, unwilling to 
prolong the converſation, only told him, be 
would find himſelf miſtaken, and ran haſtily © 
up ſtairs, to examine the contents of thoſe 1 
letters, which, ſhe had heard, lay on her bs 
toilet, ready for her propoſal. —The firſt 
ſhe broke open was from Miſs Forward, 5 
knowing it to be her's by the hand, and 
eager to ſee the event of a fate, which, by 
the hiſtory ſhe had given her, had appeared | 
ſo doubtful. 


To 


and 


by 
ared | 


To 
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To Miſs BETSsY THOUCHTLESs. 


Dear Miſs Betſy, 
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< SINCE I ſaw you I have been driven 
to the laſt deſpair : — the kind ſupply 
you left with me was quite exhaulted, 
and I muſt infallibly have periſhed, 
through want of the common neceſſaries 
of life, and the cruel uſage of my mer- 
cenary landlady, if my poor aunt in the 
country had not ſent mea little preſent, 
which for a ſmall ſpace of time afforded 
relief, but accompanied with the melan- 
choly account that my father was inex- 
orable to her perſuaſions, — would not 
hear of my return to L e, and 
vowed never to ſee me more, or own 
me for his child: — ſoon was I again 
reduced to the loweſt ebb of miſery ;— 
had ſcarce ſufficient to furniſh the pro- 
viſions of another day, and was even 
threatened to be turned out of doors by 
the inhuman hag, who I very well re- 
member, you ſaid, had her ſoul pictured 
in her countenance z — but, my dear 
friend, in the midſt of this diſtreſs, and 
when I thought no human help was near, 
my affairs took a moſt ſudden and unex- 
pected turn. Fortune threw in my way 
a kinſman of my mother's, whom I had 
never ſeen, or even heard of before; 2 

* he 
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* he compaſſionated my calamitous condi- 
tion, — removed me from that diſmal 


nance, and has promiſed to continue it, 
"till nature, and the endeavours of my 
good aunt, ſhall work my father to a 
more gentle temper, 


© I long to ſee you, and would have 
waited on you to return the money you 
were ſo kind to lend me, but knew not 
whether it were proper for me to do fo, 


mily where you are. — A viſit from you 


able, as I am lodged in a houſe leſs un- 


to make you an invitation, 


© You may now find meat Mr. Screener's, 
the very next door to the Bedford-Head, 
in Taviſtock ſtreet, in Covent-garden, 
where, I flatter myſelf, your good nature 


ma K 4 „ 


ways be, dear Miſs Betſy, 

« Your very affect ionate, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
| A. FORWARD. 

P. S. 


place, allows me a handſome mainte- 


as I am wholly unacquainted with the fa- 5 
would therefore now be doubly agree- 


worthy to receive you, than that wretched I 
one to which I before took the liber 


will ſoon bring you to her, who is im- 1 
patient for that happinels, and will al- 


al | 
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« P.S. I had forgot to tell you that I am 
g every Friday engaged at my above- 
mentioned good couſin's, and ſhould 
never have forgiven myſelf, if, by this 
« omiſſion, you had loſt your labour, 
and I the pleaſure of your company.” 


Miſs Betſy, who little doubted the ſin- 
cerity of this epiſtle, was very much 
touched with it, and reſolved to comply 
with the invitation it contained, in a ſhort 
time, — She now began to grow pretty 
ſleepy, and would, probably, have deferr'd 
the peruſal of the other two letters, *till 
next morning, if Miſs Flora had not come 
up to go to bed: — to avoid, therefore, 
entering into any converſation with her, 
ſhe took up the firſt that came to hand, 
and found the contents as follows : 


To Miſs BeTsy THOUGHTLESS. 
* My dear ſiſter, 


AS Mr. Goodman's endeavours for 
« procuring me a commiſſion have not 
yet been attended with the defired 


# + ſucceſs, I have been prevailed upon by 


* the ſollicitations of my friends, to give 


them my promiſe of paſſing ſome part 


of the hunting ſeaſon in L — e, 


| * ſo ſhall not ſee you fo ſoon as my laſt 
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might make you expect; — but I will 
© not diſſemble ſo far as to tell you, that 
© to give you this information is the chief 


« — no, my dear B:tſy! it is one of 


« remonſtrances, as, I fear, you ſtand but 


« diſregard the ſmiles of fortune, and be- 
come the enemy of your own happigeſs. 
L received a letter yeſterday from 
Mr. Trueworth; — he complains ſadly 3 
of my ſtaying in the country, and ſeems 
to think my preſence neceſſary for the 
« advancement of his courtſhip to you. — 
I ſhall be always glad to be obliged by 
you on any ſcore, but extremely ſorry 7 
© to find my intereſts with you, as a bro-- 
ther, ſhould have more effect on you 
than your own reaſon, and the merits of | 
one of the moſt deſerving men on earth. 
EI have no pretence to claim any au- 
« thority over you by the ties of blood, | 
but may certainly flatter myſelf with 
© having ſome influcnce over you as a | 
friend, — enough at leaſt, I hope, to 
to prevail on you to conſider ſeriouſly on 
this matter, and am perſwaded, that if 
you once bring yourſelf to do ſo, Mr. 
« Trueworth will want no other advocate 
£ to plead his cauſe, than your own under- 
« ſtanding, 


motive of my writing to you at preſent : 8 


much more conſequence that now di- 
rects my pen. — It is to give you fuch 


in too much need cf, to beware how you 
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© ſtanding. — I am willing to believe the 
* aſſurance you gave me in your laſt, of 
your heart being free from any impreſ- 
« fion yet endeavoured to be made upon 
« jt; did I think otherwiſe, I ſhould be 
entirely ſilent on this occaſion. —1 would 
be far, my dear ſiſter, from oppoſing 
your inclinations, I would only wiſh to 
direct them where there is a proſpect of 
the moſt felicity : — let me conjure 
* you, therefore, to open your unpreju- 
_ © diced eyes, nor be wilfully blind to the 
good intended for you by your better 
« ſtars. — As you can never expect pro- 
* poſals of more advantage, than thoſe 
the love of Mr. Trueworth has inclined 
© him to make you, I may be pretty con- 
« fident, that you have not a friend in 
the world, who would not highly con- 
« demn your want of giving due atten- 
© tioh to it, — Forgive the warmth with 
which I expreſs myſelf, as it ſprings 
from the ſincereſt zeal for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of your intereſt and happineſs, than 
© which nothing is more at the heart of 
© him, who is, 
Wich the moſt tender regard, 
Dear ſiſter, 
© Your very affectionate friend, 
And brother, 
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While Miſs Betſy was reading theſe let- 
ters, Miſs Flora, who immediately fol- 
lowed her into the chamber, would fain 
have interrupted her by one impertinent 
queſtion or another : but receiving no an- 
iwer to any thing ſhe ſaid, gave over ſpeak- 
ing, and went directly to bed; and Miſs 
Betſy breaking open the third and laſt 


letter ſhe had to peruſe, found it contain'd 
as follows: 


To Miſs BeTsy THOVUCHTLISs. 
* My dear Miſs Betſy, 


* I HAD wrote to you before, if I had 

© not been prevented by an inflamma- 
tion in my eyes, which, for ſome time 

© paſt, has rendered my pen of no uſe 
to me, and I did not chuſe to employ 
an amanuenſis in what I have to ſay 
to you, but now take the firſt oppor- 
tunity, being ſomewhat better, of giv- 

© ing you that advice, which, it may be 
« reaſonably ſuppoſed, a perſon of your 
years and experience of the world may 
© ſtand in need of; or, if not fo, will be 
* of» ſome ſervice in corroborating the 


good ſentiments you are already inſpir'd 
Vith. 


It 
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© It was with an extreme concern I 
© heard what happened on your account 
* at Oxford, and hope you have ſo well 
reflected on the danger you were in, the 
conſequences that attended it, and how 
* much worſe might probably have en- 
* ſued, as to be ever ſince more circum- 
« ſpect and careful with what compan- 
you truſt yourſelf, — I am far from re- 
* proaching you with the effects of an 
accident al:ogether unforeſeen, and im- 
poſſible to be even gugſſed at by you, 
but would beg you to KEE LOC NTT 
your mind, that wh.t h.s been, may, 
« ſome time or other, be again; and that 
repeated inadvertencies may make hea- 
ven weary of co tinuing its protection; 
— but, my dear Miſs Betſy, it is not 
in my apprehenſions of your own con- 
duct, that the greateſt part of my fear 
for you conſiſts ; — the world, alas! 
and more particularly the place you hve 
© in, affords but too many wretche*, of 
both ſexes, who make it their buſt. ets 
to entrap unwary innocence, and the 
« molt fair pretences, are often the cover 
to the moſt foul deſigns! — there are 
*{o many daily inſtances of the ſtricteft 
© caution not being always a ſufficient 
* ſecurity againſt the inares laid for our 
© defiruction, that I look on it as bali 4 
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miracle, when a young woman, hand- 
ſome, and expoſed as you are, eſcapes 
unprejudiced, either in her virtue or 
reputation. — Conſider, my dear child, 
you have no tender mother, whoſe pre- 
cepts and example might keep you 
ſteady in the paths of prudence z; — no 
father, whoſe authority might awe the 
daring libertine from any injurious at- 
tack ; and are but roo much miſtreſs of 
yourſelf, — In fine, thus environed with' 
temptations, I ſee no real defence for 
you but in a good huſband, — I have 
ever condemned ruſhing too early into 
marriage, and of riſking for the ſake 
of one convenience, the want, perhaps, 
of a thouſand others; but when an offer 
happens to be made, equally honourable 
and advantageous, and which affords an 
almoſt aſſured proſpect of every thing 
neceſſary to complete the happineſs of 
that ſtate, it cannot be too ſoon in life 
accepted.— I hear with pleaſure, that an 
offer, ſuch as I have been deſcribing, is 
now preſented to you, and it would give 
me an adequate concern to hear that you 
had rejected it. — | need not tell you 
I mean Mr, Trueworth; for though 
there be many others who make their 
addreſſes to you on the ſame ſcore, yet 
r am entirely ignorant of every thing re- 
lating to them; but I am well aſſured, 

not 
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not only by your brother's teſtimony, 
but by ſeveral gentlemen of this county, 
« that in the fortune, perſon, and amiable 
« qualities of that gentleman are com- 
* priſed all that you either can, or ought 
to wiſh in a huſband : — trifle not then 
with a heart ſo delerving of you; — 
ſcruple not to become a wife, when 
© merit, ſuch as his, invites, and ſo many 
© reaſons concur to urge you to conſent, 
* — Believe me, there is more true felicity 
in the ſincere and tender friendſhip of 
one man of honour, than in a! the flat- 
« tering profeſſions of a thouſand cox- 
* combs. — I have much more to ſay to 
you on this head, but ſhall defer it, *cill 
« you let me know with what kind of ſen- 
© timents it is that you regard the gentle- 
man I have been ſpeaking of, which I 

beg you will do without diſguiſe : — be 
« ſatisfied that the ſecret of your real in- 
« clinations will be as ſafe in my keeping 
as your own, and that I am, 


With the moſt perfect amity, 
« My dear Miſs Betſy, 
« Your conſtant friend, 
And humble ſervant, 


M. TavsTy. ' 
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The time of night did not permit Miſs 


Betſy to give theſe letters all the attention 
which the writers of them, doubtleſs, de- 
fired ſhe ſhould do; but ſhe locked them 
careful in her cabinet, reſolving to con- 
ſider the purport of them more {ſeriouſly 
before ſhe returned any anſwer. 


FFILFFUSFRFLTVD 
CHAP. V. 


Servis as a Supplement to the former, 


HE next morning Miſs Flora open'd 

her lips almoſt as ſoon as ſhe did her 
eyes, to talk to Miſs Betty on the deſign 
that had been agreed upon between them 
the day before, in relation to Mr. Staple, 
— She told her, ſhe had employed her 
whole thoughts about it ever ſince, and 
that ſhe had found out a way of introdu- 
cing the diſcourſe, ſo as to give him no 
ſuſpician that ſhe came from her, yet, at 
the ſame time take away all his apprehen- 
ſions of her beirg in love with Mr. True- 
worth; and added, that ſhe would go to 
his lodgings im mediatcly after breakfaſt. 


„Indeed, (replied Miſs Betſy ſullenly) 
* you ſhall do no ſuch thing; — I do not 


66 care- 
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care what his apprehenſions are, or any 


« one's elſe; - the men may all think and 
do as they will, — I ſhall not fill my 


« mind with any ſtuff about them.” — 
« Heyday, cried Miſs Flora, a good deal 


« ſhocked at this ſudden turn, what whim 


< has got poſſeſſion of you now ?” © The 
« whim you endeavoured to poſſeſs me 
« with, ſaid Mifs Betſy ſcornfully, would 
« have been a very ridiculous ene I am 
« ſure; — but I have confidered better on 
« jt, and deſpiſe ſuch fooliſh fancies.” — 
% Good-lack, returned the other, you are 
« orown_ wonderous wiſe methinks, — 
« at leaſt imagine yourſelf fo; — but J 
« ſhall go to Mr. Staple for all this, — 
] cannot bear that he ſhould think you 
« are in love with Mr. Trueworth.” — (J 
„ know no buſineſs, ſaid Miſs Betſy, in a 
« haughty tone, you have either with my 
« love or hate; and I deſire, for the fu- 
« ture, you will forbear troubling your 
« head in my affairs.“ | 


Miſs Flora then told her, that what ſhe 
had offered was meerly in regard to her 
reputation, and. then ran over again all 


the arguments ſhe had urged, in order to 


prevail on her to come into the meaſures 
ſhe propoled ; — but whatever ſhe ſaid, 
either in the wheedling or remonſtratin 
accent, was equa ly ineffectual, the other 
1 remaintd 
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remained firm in her reſolution, and be- 
haved in a manner ſo different from what 
Miſs Flora had ever ſeen her do before, 
that ſhe knew not what to think of it. 
*Having her own reafons, however, to 
bring her, if poſſible. to a leſs grave way 
of thinking, ſhe omitted nothing in the 
wer of artifice, that ſhe imagined 
might be conducive to that end. — All 
the time they were riſing, — all the time 
they were drefling, did ſhe continue to 
labour on this ſcore, without being able 
to obtain any other anſwers to what ſhe 
ſaid, than ſuch as were peremptorily in 
the negative. 
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It is certain, that Miſs Betfy was of fo 
ſoft and tractable a diſpoſition, that half 
the arguments Miſs Flora had alledged, 
would, at another time, have won her to 
conſent to things of much greater conie- 
quence than this appeared to be; but the 
diſcovery ſhe had the day before made of 
her deceit, and the little gcod-will ſhe 
had towards her, gave her ſufficient rea- 
fon to. apprehend, that ſhe had ſome fut- 
ther defigns than ſhe pretended in this pro- 
je, though of what nature it could he 
was not in her power to conceive. — The 

thing in diſpute ſeemed to her extremely 
trifling in itſelf, but the eagerneſs with 


which ſhe was preſſed to it, by a * 
0 
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of whoſe treachery ſhe had ſo flagrant a 
proof, convinced her, that ſhe ought not 
on any account to acquieſce. 


Miſs Flora, on the other hand, was diſ- 
concerted beyond meaſure. at this unex- 
pected change in Miſs Betſy's humour, of 
which ſhe was as little able to divine the 
cauſe, as the other was to gueſs the de- 
ſign ſhe had formed; but determining to 
accompliſh her point, if poſſible, at any 
rate, ſhe endeavoured all ſhe could to diſ- 
ſemble her chagrin, and ſtill affected a 
mighty regard for the honour of Mifs 
Betſy, telling her ſhe was reſolved to ſerve, 
her whether ſhe would or not, and that 
how much ſoever ſhe. diſapproved it, ſhe 
ſhould purſue. her firſt intention, and un- 
deceive Mr. Staple in the opinion he had, 
of her being ſo ſilly as to fall in love with 
Mr. Trueworth. 


— Miſs Betſy on hearing this, and not 
doubting but ſhe would do as ſhe had 
faid, turned towards her, and looking full 
upon her, with a countenance compoſed 
enough, but which had yet in it — 
what between the ironical and ſevere, re- 
plied in theſe terms: — Since you are 
« ſo much bent, ſaid ſhe, on making a 
« vifit to Mr. Staple, far be it from me, 


« Miſs Flora, to deprive that gentleman 
D of 
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« of the favour you intend him, provided 
«« you give me your promiſe, in the pre- 
« ſence of Mr. Goodman, and he will be 
« your ſecurity for the performance of it, 
« that you will mention neither my name 
, nor that of Mr. Trueworth, and above 
« all, that you will not pretend to have 


« any knowledge of affairs you never have 
« been truſted with.“ 


However inconſiderate, or incautious, 
Miſs Betſy may appear to the reader, as 
to her conduct in general, it muſt be-ac- 
knowledged, that at this time ſhe ſhewed 
an uncommon preſence of mind. — This 
was, indeed, the only way to put a ſtop, 
and quaſh at once that ſcheme, which her 
falſe friend had formed to do her a real 


prejudice, under the pretence of ſerving 
her. | 


It is not in words to expreſs the con- 
fuſion Miſs Flora was in, on hearing Miſs 
Betſy ſpeak in this manner, — Bold as 
ſhe was by nature, and habituated to 
repartee, ſhe had not now the power of ut- 
tering, one word: innocence itſelf, when 
over-awed by autho!i:y, could not have 
ſtood more daunted and abaſhed, while 
the other, with a careleſs air, added, — 
« As ſoon as we go down ſtairs I fhall 

« ſpeak 
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e ſpeak to Mr. Goodman about this mat- 
«ter. 


Whether Miſs Betſy. really intended to 
put this menace in execution, or not, is 
uncertain; for Miſs Flora recovering her 
ſpirits, and her cunning at the ſame time, 
affected to burſt into a violent fit of 
laughter, — Mr. Goodman! faid ſhe ; 
e. mighty pretty, indeed! — you would 
te trouble Mr. Goodman with the little 
% ;mpertinences we talk on between our- 
« ſelves! but do ſo, if you think proper. 
« — I ſhall tell him the truth, that I 
e made this propoſal to you only to try 
* you, and but acted the fecond part of 
% what Mr. Chatfree had begun. — You 
« did not imagine ſure, (continued ſhe, 
ce with a malicious ſneer) that I loved you 
* ſo well, that for your ſake I would 
* hazard my perſon and reputa'ion, by 


„going to ſee a young gay fellow at his 
* own lodgings.” 


« As for that,“ cried Miſs Betſy, with 
a look as contemptuous as ſhe could poſ- 
fibly aſſume, I am equally well ac- 
* qainted with the moce ty and fin e- 
„ rity of Miſs Flora, and know how to 
'« ſet a juſt value upon both.” — In 
ſpeaking theſe words, having now got on 
her cloaths, ſhe flung out of the room 


without 
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without ſtaying to heat what anſwer the 
other would have made, 


After this, theſe two high ſpirits had 
little intercourſe, never ſpeaking to each 
other, but on fuch common affairs as 
were unavoidable between perſons who 
lived in the fame houſe, eat at the fame 
table, and lay in the fame bed. —How 
Miſs Flora employed her thoughts will 
very ſhortly be ſeen, but we muſt firſt 
examine what effects theſe late occurrences 
had on the mind of Miſs Betſy. 


Young as ſhe was, ſhe might be ſaid to 
have ſeen a great deal of the world; and 
as ſhe had a fine underſtanding, and a 
very juſt notion of things, wanted only to 
reflect on the many follies and deceits 
which ſome of thoſe who call themſclves 
the beau monde are guilty of, to be enabled 
to deſpiſe them, — The laſt letter ſhe had 
received from Lady Truſty made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on her, and caſting a retro- 
ſpect on ſeveral paſt tranſactions ſhe had 
been witneſs of, as well as thoſe ſhe had 
been concerned in herſelf, began to won- 
der at, and condemn the vanity of being 
Pleaſed with fuch ſhadowy things: — 
ſuch fleeting, unſubſtantial delights, ac- 
companied with noiſe and hurry in the 
poſſeſſion, and attended with * 
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and vexation of ſpirit. — A multiplicity 
of admirers ſeemed now to her amotig 
this number: her ſoul confeſſed, that to 
encourage the addreſſes of a fop, was both 
dangerous and filly; and to flatter with 
vain hopes the ſincere paſſion of a man 
of honour, was equally ungenerous atid 
cruel, 


Theſe conſiderations were very favour- 
able to Mr. Trueworth :—fhe ran through 
every particutar of that getitleman's chi- 
rater and behaviour, and could find no- 
thing which could make her ſtand excuſed 
even to herſelf, for continuing to treat 
him with the little ſeriouſneſs ſne had hi- 


therto done. 


« What then ſhall I do with him?“ 
« ſaid ſhe to herſelf, Muſt I at once diſ- 
« card him, — deſire him to deſiſt his 
„ yifits, and tell him J am determined 
© never to be his! — or muſt 1 reſolve 
to think of marrying. him, and hence- 
« forward entertain him, as the man who 
« is really ordained to be one day my 
« huſband ! — I have at preſent rather an 
d averſion, than an inclination to a wed- 
« ded ſtate; yet if my mind ſhould alter 
© in this point, where ſhall I find a part- 
ner ſo qualified to make me happy in 
* it? — but yet, continued ſhe, to be- 
| 0 
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„come a matron at my years, is what 
« I cannot brook the thoughts of ;—if he 
& loves me, he muſt wait, —it will be ſuf- 
« ficient to receive the addreſſes of no 
e Other: but then how ſhall I refuſe thoſe 
« who ſhall make an offer of them, with- 
« out giving the world room to believe I 
« am pre-engaged ?** 


Thus did ſhe argue with herfe!f,—the 
dilemma appeared hard to her, but what 
was the reſult of her reaſoning, will 
beſt appear in the anſwer ſhe fent to Lady 
Truſty's letter, which was in the following 
terms: 


To Lady TRUus Tx. 


Map Au, 


© 1 RECETIVED the honour of yours, and 

* ſn:erely thank you for the good wiſhes 
and advice contained in it: be aſſured, 
'* madam, I have a juſt ſenſe of the value 
J ought to ſet upon them, and ſhall 
« henceforth do the utmoſt in my power 
to deſerve it, ———— [ have, indeed, 
no parent to direct, and but few faith- 
ful friends to guide me through the 
* perplexing labyrinth of life. —- I con- 
* feis, I have been too often miſled by 
the prevalence of example, and my 
© own idle caprice; — it is therefore the 
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« higheſt charity to ſhew me to myſelf, 
I now ſee, and am aſhamed of the 
many inadvertencies I have been guilty 
of —The dangers which a young wo- 
man, like me, muſt neceſſarily be conti- 
= < nually expoſed to, appear to me, from 
what you ſay of them, in their proper 
« colours, and convince me, that no per- 
« ſon of underſtanding would condemn 
me, if to avoid ſo many threaten'd ills, 
I flew to that aſyium your ladyſhip has 


GY ES %- 2” hd 


7 mentioned. — I will own td you yet 
« farther, madam, that I am not inſen- 
J « ſible of the merits of Mr. Trueworth, 
8 not of the advantages, which would at- 


tend my acceptance of his propoſals: 
« but l know not how it is, 1 cannot all 
* at once bring myſelf into a liking of 
* the marriage ſtate. — Be aſſured of this, 
* that I never yet have ſeen any man, 
whom my heart has been more inclined 
to favour, and that, at preſent, I nei- 
ther receive, nor deſire the addreſſes of 
any other. —Ther- is no anſwering for 


* events but, in the way of thinking I 
6 


er now am, it ſeems not improbable, that 
d, * ſhall one day comply with what my 
h- friends take ſo much pains in perſwad- 
he ing me to. — In the mean time, I be- 
n- * ſeech you to believe I ſhall regulate my 


conduct, ſo as to eaſe you of all thoſe 
| | * appre- 
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N apprehenſions you are ſo good to enter- 
© tain on my account, I am, 


* With a profound reſpect, 


« Mapun, 


« Your ladyſhip's moſt obliged - 
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And moſt devoted ſervant, 
E. I HOUQHTLESS, 


Miſs Betſy alſo anſwer'd her brother's 
letter at the ſame time; but the purport 
of it being mugh the ſame with that ſhe 
wrote to Lady Truſty, there is no occaſion 
for inſerting it. 
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CHAP. VI. 
; Seems to bring things pretty near @ concluſion, 


f ISS Betſy was now in as happy a 
X diſpoſition as any of her friends, 
or even Mr. Trueworth himſelf could de- 
= fire: — ſhe liſten'd to the confirmations 
he was every day giving her of his paſ- 
ſion, with the greateſt affability, and 
much more ſeriouſneſs and attention, than 
© ſhe had been accuſtom'd, — T he quarrel 
© ſhe had with iis Flora making her wil- 
ling to avoid her as much as poſſible, he 
vas frequently alone with her whole hours 
together, and had all the opportunities he 
could wiſh of cultivating the eſteem, ſhe 
made no ſcruple of conſeſſing ſhe had 
for him. — As Mr. Staple was now gone 
out of town, purſuant to the reſolution 


: he had taken, and no other rival, at leaſt 


none encouraged by Miſs Betſy, had as 
yet ſeconded him, he had all the reaſon 
in the world to flatter himſelf, that the 
accompliſhment of his wiſhes were not far 


diſtant. 


Plays, 
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Plays, — operas, — and maſquerades, 
were now beginning to come into vogue, 
and he had the ſatisfaction to ſee his miſ- 
treſs refuſe whatever tickets were offered 
her for thoſe diverſions, by any of the 
gentlemen who viſited Lady Mellafin, and 
at the ſame time readily agreed to accom- 
pany him to thoſe, or any other public 
entertainments, whenever he requeſted that 


favour of her. 


Miſs Betſy's behaviour in this point, 
however, had more the air, than the rea- 
lity of kindneſs to Mr, Lrucworth; for 
in effect it was not becauſe ſhe would not 
accept of tickets from any other perſon 
than himleif, but becauſe they were offer'd 
by gentlemen of Lady Mellaſin's acquain- 
tance, and conſequently, in reſpect to her, 
Miſs Flora had the ſame in the invitation, 
with whom ſhe was determined never 
more to be ſeen abroad. 


This required ſome ſort of contrivance 
to be managed in ſuch a manner as to 
giveno umbrage to Mr.Goodman or Lady 
Mellaſin, for the former of whom ſhe had 
always a very great eſte:m, and did not 
chuſe to afford the latter any cane of 
complaint againſt her, while ſhe continued 


to live in the ſame houſe, — The * 
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ſhe took therefore to avoid a thing ſo diſ- 
agreeable to her, and at the ſame time to 
give no occaſion of offence, was always 
to make choice of one diverſion, when 
ſhe knew Miſs Flora was pre-engaged to 
another, 


To partake of theſe pleaſures, which 
Mr. Trueworth, ſeeing into her temper, 
was almoſt every day preſenting, ſhe in- 
vited ſometimes one lady, ſomerimes an- 
other of thoſe ſhe converſed with,; but the 

rſon who moſt frequently accompanied 

er, was Miſs Mabel, a young lady, who 
lived in the next ſtreet, and whom ſhe 
had been acquainted with ever ſince her 
coming to London, but had not been al- 
together ſo agreeable to her, as ſhe really 
deſerved, and otherwiſe would have been, 
if Lady Mellaſin and Miſs Flora had not 
repreſented her as a prying, cenſorious, ill- 
natur'd creature, and, in fine, given her 
all the epithets which compoſe the character 
of a prude, 


She was, indeed, both in 77 T and 

behaviour, the very reverſe of Miſs Flora; 
— ſhe was modeſt without affectation, 
— reſerved without auſterity, — chearful 
without levity, — compaſſionate and be- 
nevolent in her nature, — and, to crown 
all, was perfectly ſincere z — Miſs ”_y 
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had never wanted penetration enough to 
ſee, and to admire the amiable qualities of 
this young lady, nor had been at all in- 
fluenced by the character given of her by 
Lady Mellafin and Miſs Flora, but being 
herſelt of too gay and volatile a temper, 
the more ſerious deportment of the other 
ave ſomewhat of a check to her's, and 
fer that reaſon render'd her ſociety leſs 
coveted by her. — The letter of Lady 
Truſty, however, joined to the late acci- 
dents which had happen'd, having now 
iven her a turn of mind vaſtly different 
rom what it had been a very little time 
before, made her now prefer the converſa- 
tion of Miſs Mabe] to moſt others of her 
acquaintance, ; 


This young lady having been often in 
Mr. Trueworth's company, with Miſs 
Betſy, ſaw enough into him to be aſſured 
the paſſion he profeſſed for her was per. 
fectly honourable and ſincere; and as ſhe 
had a real affection for her fair friend, and 
thought it a match greatly to her advan- 
tage, was perpetually remonſtrating to her, 
that ſhe couid not treat with too much 
complaiſance, a lover ſo every way de- 
ſerving of her. | 


It is certain, that what ſhe ſaid on this 
ſcore, had ſome weight with Miſs W i 
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Mr. Goodman alſo was every day admo- 
niſhing her in behalf of Mr, Trueworth, as 
he thought it his duty ſo to do, both as her 
guardian and her friend. —In fine, never 
was a heart more beſet, - more forced, as 
it were, into tender ſentiments than that 
of this young lady: — firſt by the merits 
and aſſiduities of the paſſionate invader, 
and next by the perſwaſion of all thoſe, 
who ſhe had any reaſon to believe had her 
intereſt in view, and wiſh'd to ſee her 
happineſs eſtabliſn'd. 


Enemy as ſhe was by nature to ſerious 
reflection, on any account, much more on 
that of marriage, every thing now con- 
tributed to compel her to it; ſhe could 
not avoid ſeeing and confeſſing within 
herſelf, that if ever ſhe became a wife, the 
title could not be attended with more feli- 
city, than when conferred on her by a per- 
ſon of Mr. Trueworth's fortune, character, 
and diſpoſition, 
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n- She was one day alone, and in a very 
er, conſiderative mood, when a letter was 
ch brought to her, which ſhe was told came 
de- by the penny-poſt; as ſhe was not ac- 
colts receive any by that carriage, 
it pretty much ſurpriſed her, but much 
his more ſo, when having haſtily opened it, 
4 me found the contents as follows: A 
. * To 
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To Miss BETSY THOUCGHTLESS. 


< Mapam, 


© IT is with an inexpreſſible concern, 
© that I relate to you a thing, which 1 
* am but too ſenſible will give you ſome 
* diſquiet, nor could have prevailed with 
* myſelf on any terms to have done it, 
* wete it not to preſerve you from falling 
into much greater affliction than the diſ- 
© covery I am about to make, can poſſibly 
6 inflict : — but not to keep you in ſul- 
© pence, — you are courted by a gen- 
* tkeman whoſe name is Trueworth : — 
© he is recommended by your brother, 
« who, alas! knows him much leſs than 
© he imagines: — he has indeed a large 
* eſtate, and does not want accompliſh- 
ments to endear him to the fair ſex: — 
© I wiſh he had as much intrinſic honour 
and ſincerity to deſerve, as he has per- 
© ſonal endowments to acquire the fa- 
* yours ſo laviſhly beſtowed upon him, 
J hope, however, you have not been 
* ſo much deceived by the innocence of 
your own heart, and the fancied inte- 
« ority of his, as to be ſo diſtractedly in 
© love with him, as he has the vanity to 
< boaſt, and your companion and ſup- 
« poſed friend, Miſs Mabel, reports you 


Lare: — if his deſigns upon you are 
« ſuch 
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« ſuch as they ought to be, he is at laſt 
« aſhamed to confeſs they are ſo ; and the 
« Jady I juſt mentioned, whiſpers it in all 
companies, that a marriage with you is 
« of all things in the world the fartheſt 
from his thoughts. — He plainly ſays, 
that he but trifles with you, 'till your 
« brothers come to town, and wall then 
find ſome pretence to break entirely 
with you, — perhaps on the ſcore of for- 
tune; but of that I am not poſitive, — 
« ] only repeat ſome part of thoſe unhand- 
« ſome expreſſions his unworthy tongue 
© has uttered. 


But, Madam, as I have given you 
© this intelligence, ſo I think it my duty 
© to offer you ſome advice for your be- 
© haviour, in ſo nice and critical a junc- 
ture. — As he threatens to abandon you 
* on the arrival of your brothers, I 
* ſhould think, that if you forbid him 
your preſence, till that time, it would 
* not only be a ſure touchſtone of his 
* affeftion, but allo be a means of clear- 
ing your reputation from thoſe blemiſhes 
it has received on his account. —- Afﬀter 
what 1 have ſaid, I believe it would be 


* needleſs to add that the leſs freely you 


converſe with Miſs Mabel, the leis you 


* will ſuffer, both in the judgment of the 


Vol. II. N.. 
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world, and your own future peace of 
mind. | 


« Slight not this counſel, becauſe given 
© behind the curtain, but be aſſured it 
£ comes from one, who is, 


With the ſincereſt attachment, 
£ Mapan, 
Four moſt humble, 
Though concealed ſervant,” 


If Miſs Betſy had received this letter a 
very ſmall time before ſhe did, it might 
probably have wrought on her all the ef- 
fect it was intended for; but ſhe had ſcarce 
read it half through, before the lucky diſ- 
covery of Miſs Flora's baſeneſs, ſcaſon- 
ably made to her by Mr. Saving, came 
freſh into her mind, and ſhe was at no loſs 
to gueſs at the malicious purpoſe, and the 
author of it, though wrote in a hand al- 
together a ſtranger to her. 


She doubted not but it was a trick of 
Miſs Flora's, to cauſe a ſeparation between 
her and Mr, Trueworth ; but the motives, 
which had inſtigated her to do this, were 
not in her power to conceive, | 
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« Revenge for her diſappointed ex- 
« pectations,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, © might 
« make her take the ſteps ſhe did, on 
« Mr. Saving's account; but what has 
« Mr. Trueworth done to her? — He 
« never pretended love to her, — he 
« neither flattered, or deceived her vanity, 
Lt it muſt be therefore only a wicked 
“ propenſity — an envious — unſocial 
« diſpoſition, — a love of miſchief im- 
« planted in her nature, and uncorrected 
« by-reaſon or principle, that has induced 
<« her to be guilty of this poor, — low, 


* enervate ſpight ; but I am reſolved to 


c mortify it.“ 


She was not long conſidering in what 


manner ſhe ſhould proceed, to do as ſhe 


had ſaid; and I believe the reader will 


acknowledge, ſhe hit upon one, as effectual 
for that end as could have been con- 
trived. 


She appeared extremely gay the whole 
time of dinner, and as ſoon as it was over, 


ſaid ſhe to Mr. Goodman : ** I'll ſhew 
« you what pains has been taken to brea'c 
« off my acquaintance with Mr, True- 
* worth, by ſome wretch, who either 
«* envics me the honour of his affections, 
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* or him the place they imagine he has 
„jn mine; but, I beſeech you, read it,“ 
continued ſhe, and I will appeal to 
« you, Lady Mellaſin, and Miſs Flora, 


if ever there was a more ſtupid plot.” 


e Stupid enough, indeed,” cried the 
honeſt merchant, as ſoon as he had done 
reading, © but it is yet more baſe. —I am 
« glad, however, continued he, © to 
4 find your good ſenſe prevents you from 
being impoſed upon by ſuch artifices 
—*< This is ſo ſhallow a one,” anſwered 
ſhe, „that a very ſmall ſhare of under- 
« ſtanding might ſerve to defend any 
« one from being deceived by it. — [ 
oa pity the weakneſs, while I deſpiſe the 
©: baſeneſs of ſuch mean incendiaries ; — 
<< Mr. T u:worth, however, will fare 
c the beiter for this attempt againſt 
* him; — I will now make no ſeruple 
of prefering him to all -mankind be- 
« ſides, - and perhaps, when my brothers 
arrive, ſhall conſent to every thing he 
« deſires.” I& 97] 


Lady Mellaſin could not help applaud- 
ing the ſpirit and refolution ſhe ſhewed 
on this occaſion, and Mr. Goodman was 
quite charmed with it; and both of them 
joined in the ſevereſt exclamations againſt 
the folly and wickedneſs of the letter- 

writer; 
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writer ; but Miſs Flora ſaid little, and as 
0 ſoon as ſhe could quit the table with de- 
> cency, went up into her chamber, ſaying, 
* ſhe had a piece of work in her hand, which 

ſhe was in haſte to finiſh. 


1 


— 
cÞ 


e If Miſs Betſy had wanted any confir- 
MN mation of the truth of her ſuſpicions, the 
o looks of Miſs Flora, during this whole 
mn diſcourſe, would have removed all doubt 
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in her, and the opportunity of venting 
d the ſpleen ſhe had ſo juſtly conceived. 
T- againſt her, without ſeeming to do lo, 
7 gave her a moſt exquiſite ſatisfaction, 

he 
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ISS Flora retired to her chamber, 
indeed, not to employ herſelf in 
the manner ſhe pretended, but to give a 
looſe to paſſions more inordinate and outra»+ 
geous, than it would naturally be believed 


_ have taken poſſeſſion of ſo young a 
eark, 
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But it is now high time to let the 
reader fee into the ſecret ſprings, which 
ſet her wicked wit in motion, and in- 
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duced her to act in the manner ſhe had 


done. 


Through the whole courſe of the pre- 


ceding pages, many hints have been given, 
that- the inclinations of this young Jady 
were far from being unblameable, and is 
will not ſeem ſtrange, that a perſon of 
the diſpoſition ſhe has all along teſtified, 
ſhould envy and malign thoſe charms ſhe 
every day ſ W ſo much extolled, and pre- 
ferred above her own; but we do not or- 
dinarily find one, who all gay and free 
like her, and who various times, and for 
various objects, had experienced thoſe emo- 
tions which we call love, ſhould, all at 
once, be inſpired with a paſſion no leſs 
ſerious, that it was violent, for a perſon, 
who never made the leaſt addreſſes to her 
on that account, | 


'Yer fo in effect it was: — Mr. True 
worth had been but a very few times in 
her company, before ſhe began to enter- 
tain deſires for her fair friend. —When- 
ever ſhe had an opportunity of ſpeaking 
to him alone, ſhe made him many. ad- 
vances; which he either did not, or weuld 
not interpret in the ſenſe ſhe meant them. 
This coldneſs, inſtead of abating, did but 
the more inflame her wiſhes, and look- 


ing on the paſſion he had for Miſs Betſy, 
as 
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/ 


as the only impediment to the | gratifica- 
tion of her inclinations, ſhe curſt his con- 
ſtaacy, and the beauties which excited it. 
— So true is that obſervation of Mr, 
Dryden, | 


© Love! various minds does variouſly inſpire 5 

He ſtirs in gentle natures gentle fires, 

Like that of incenſe on the altar laid; 

© But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade. 

A fire which ev'ry windy paſſion blows, 

* With pride it mounts, and with revenge it 
glows,? 


Miſs Flora was not of a temper, either 
to bear the pangs of hopeleſs love in ſi- 
lent grief, or to give way too readily to 
deſpair, — In ſpite of the indifference ſhe 
found herſelf treated wich by Mr, True- 
worth, ſhe was not without hope, that if 
ſhe could by any means occaſion a diſunion 
between him and Miſs Betſy, ſhe would 
then be brought to caſt his eyes on her, 
and return her flame with ſome degree of 
ardency. 


It was for this end ſhe had taken ſo 
much pains in endeavouring to perſwade 
Miſs Betſy, either to write, or ſuffer her 
to go, to Mr. Staple, in order as ſhe 
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pretended, to undeceive that gentleman 
in his opinion, that ſhe was in love with 
Mr. Trueworth; but her intentions, in 
reality, were to make him believe, that 
he himſelf was the favoured perſon, and 
had much the advantage over his rival 
in the affections of his miſtreſs. — This 
ſhe doubted not would make him quit 
his reſolution of going into the country, 
and encourage him tv renew his court- 
ſhip with the ſame fervency as ever. — 
The pride ſhe knew Miſs Betſy took in a 
multiplicity of lovers, and the equality 
with which ſhe had carried herſelf be- 
tween him and Mr. Trueworth, and which 
probably ſhe would continue, ſeemed to 
afford her a fair proſpe& of giving Mr. 
Trueworth ſo much cauſe of diſcontent, as 
to make him break off with a woman, 
who a ter what had paſſed made no dif- 
tinc ion between him and the perſen he 
had twice vanquiſhed in the field. —She 
knew it vould, at leaſt, create a gr. at 
deal of perplexity among them, and de- 
lay, if not tct=Ily prevent, the comple- 
tion of what ſhe ſo much dreaded. 


But this ſcheme being rendered abor- 
tive, by the ſeafonible diſcovery Miſs 
Betſy had ade of her perfidiouſneſs, ſhe 
ſets her wits to work for ſome other new 
Inven- 
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invention, and believing that Miſs Betſy's 
pride would immediately take fire on the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of any inſult being offered, 
either to her beauty or reputation, pro- 
cured an agent to write the above inſerted 
letter; — the effect of which has been al, 
ready ſhewn. - 
This diſappointment was the more 
grievous to her, as ſhe had ſo little ex- 
pected it: — ſhe broke the ſticks of her 
fan, — tore every thing that came in her 
way, — flew about the room, like a prin- 
ceſs in a tregedy; — wanting the means 
of venting the rage ſhe was poſſ:ſſ-d of 
in great things, ſhe exerciſed it in ſmall, 
— A fine petticoat of Miſs Betſy's hap- 
pening ro hang on the back of a chair, 
ſhe threw a ſtandiſh of ink upon it, as if 
by accident and it was no breach of charity 
to believe, would have ſerved the owner 
in a much worſe manner, if her power 
had been equal to her will, and ſhe could 
have done it without danger to herſell. 


To add to the fury and diſtraction of 
her mind, continuing ſtill in her cham- 
ber, and happening to be pretty near the 
window, ſhe ſaw Miſs Betſy, Miſs Mabel, 
and Mr, Frueworth paſs by ia a londau, 
| that gentleman having, it ſeems, invited 
theſe ladies on a party of pleaſure : 
E 5 «« You 
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« You ſhall not long enjoy this fatis- 
© faQtion,”” cried ſhe to herſelf, if it be 
« in human wit to ſeparate you;“ — but 
at this fight, the turbulent paſſions of her 
foul becoming more outrageous, ©* O may 
the machine that conveys you be 

*« thrown from off its wheels * purſued 
ſhe : May the wine you drink be poi- 
= foned, — May the firſt morſe] you at- 
© tempt to ſwallow, miſtake its way, ang 
* choak you in the paſſage !”? 


Thus did ſhe rave, not like one poſ- 
ſeſſed with ſeven, but ſeven thouſand 
fiends, and had perhaps remained in this 
wild way 'till her brain had been abſo- 
lutely turned, if Lady Mellafin, having 
a great deal of company, had not poſi- 
tively commanded her to come down, 
after having ſent ſeveral times in more 
mild terms, to let her know what friends 
were there. 


It was ſome days before the unhappy, 
and more wicked, Miſs Flora, could re- 
collect her ſcattered ſenſes, enough for 
the contrivance of any further miſchief; 
but thoſe evil ſpirits, to which ſhe had 
yielded but too much the maſtery of her 
heart, and all its faculties, at length in- 
ſpired her with, and enabled her in the 


exccution of, a deſign of the moſt barba- 
| rous 
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rous kind, and which for a time, ſhe 
ſaw had ſucceſs, even beyond her moſt 


ſanguine expectations. 


But while ſne was ruminating on pro- 
jets, which had neither virtue nor gene- 
roſity for their patrons, Miſs Betſy paſſed 
her days in that chearfulneſs which is the 
conſtant companion of uncorrupted in- | 
nocence, and a mind uninfluenced by any 1 
tempeſtuous paſſions; — but as it is na- 
tural, even to the ſweeteſt tempers, to 4 
take pleaſure in the mortification of thoſe 
who have endeavoured to injure us with- 
out cauſe given on our parts, ſhe could 
not forbear being highly diverted to tre 
the pains Miſs Flora took to conceal the 
inward diſturbance of her foul: — the 
aukward excuſes ſhe made, for the da- 
mage done her peticoat, gave her more 
ſatisfaction than ſhe ſhould have felt vexa- 
tion for the ſpoiling the beſt thing ſhe had 

- 1n the world, 
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Miſs Mabel, to whom Niſs Betſy had 
imparted the whole of this affair, was noc 
at all ſurpriſed at that part of the letter $ 
which related to herſelf, as ſhe had often 15 
been informed, by ſeveral of her acquain- 
| tance, of the character given of her by ' 
© that malicious girl; but neither of the: * 
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young ladies could be able to imagine, as 
they ſuſpected not her paſſion for Mr. 
Trueworth, from what ſource this pretend- 
ed enmity to him was derived. 


It would certainly have greatly contri- 
buted to the happineſs of that gentleman, 
to have known in what manner his mil- 
treſs had reſented the injuſtice had been 
done him; but Miſs Betſy forbore to let 
him into the ſecret, as being already ſuf- 
ficiently convinced of the ſincerity of his 
affection, and would not put him to the 
trouble of giving her new proofs of it, 
by ſhewing him the ridiculous acculation, 
anonymouſly formed againſt him, 


Sede bo, 4 +4. 4 S444. dA 


CH AP. VIII. 


Contains ſome incidents which will be found equally 
intere/ling and entertaining, or the author is 
very much m:ſtaken. 


R. Trueworth had all the reaſon 
imaginable from the whole deport- 

ment of Miſs Betſy towards him, to believe 
that there wanted little more for the con 
cluſion of his marriage with her than the 
arrival 
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arrival of her two brothers ; ſhe had often 
told him, whenever he preſſed her on that 
ſcore, that ſhe would give no definitive 
anſwer, *till ſhe had received the advice 
and approbation of the elder Mr. Thought- 
leſs. 


That gentleman was now expected in 
a few days, and Mr. Francis T houghtleſs 
having intelligence of his being on his re- 
turn, was allo preparing to leave L. e, 
in order to meet him on his farſt arrival in 
London; but during this ſhort ſpace of 
time, ſome events fell out, which put a 
great damp on the gaiety of thoſe, who 
had with ſo much impaticnce wiſhed for 
their approach. 


Mr. Trueworth had an aunt, who be- 
ſides being the neareſt relation he had 


living, and the only one in London, was 


extremely reſpected by him, on account of 
her great prudence, exemplary virtue, and 
the tender affection ſhe had always teſti- 
fied for him. — This good lady thought 
herſelf bound by duty, as ſhe was led 
by love, to make a thorough ' enquiry 
into the character of the young perſon her 
nephew was about to matry : — ſhe 
was acquainted with many who had been 
in company with Miſs Betly, and were 
witneſſes of h.r behaviour; — ſhe aſked 
| the 
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the opinion of thoſe among them, whom 
ſhe looked upon as the moſt candid, con- 
cerning the match now on the carpet, and 
was extremely troubled to find their an- 
fwers ſuch, as were no way conformable 
to the idea Mr. Trueworth had endea- 
voured to inſpire her with of his miſtreſs's 
perfeftions : — they all, indeed, agreed 
that ſhe was handſome, — well ſhaped, 
— genteel, — had a great deal of wit, 
vivacity, and good humour ; but ſhook. 
their heads when any of thoſe requiſites 
to make the married-ſtate agreeable were 
mentioned, 


Poor Miſs Betſy, as the reader has had 
but too much opportunity to obſerve, 
was far from ſetting forth to any advantage 
the real good qualities ſhe was poſſcſſed 
of: — on the contrary, the levity of 
her conduct rather disfigured the native 
innocence of her mind, and the purity of 
her intentions; fo that, according to the 


poet, 
© All ſaw her ſpots, but few her brightneſs took.“ 


The old lady not being able to hear 
any thing concerning her in ended niece, 
but what was greatly to her diſſatisfaction, 
was * remonſtrating to Mr. 

Trueworth 
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Trueworth, that the want of ſolidity in à 
wife was one of the worſt misfortunes that 
could attend a marriage ſtate ; — that the 
external beauties of the perſon could not 
atone for the internal defects of the mind; 
— that a too great gaiety du cceur, fre- 
quently led women into errors without 
their deſigning ro be guilty of them ; and 
conjured him to conſider well before the 
irrevocable words, I take you for better 
* and for worſe,* were paſt, how HI it 
would ſuit, either with his honour, or his 
peace of mind, if ſhe whom he now wiſhed 
to make his partner for lite ſhould, after 
the became ſo, behave in the ſame manner 


ſhe now did, 


Mr. Trueworth liſtened to what ſhe 
faid, with all the attention ſhe could de- 
ſire, but was too paſſionately in love to be 
much influenced by it not that he did 
not ſee there were ſome miſtakes in the 
conduct of Miſs Betſy, which he could wiſh 
reformed, yet he could not look upon 
them as ſo dangerous to her virtue and re- 
putation, and therefore omitted no argu- 
ments, which he thought might juſtify his 
choice, and clear the accuſcd fair one from 
all blame, in the eyes of a perſon, whoſe 
approbation he was very dchrous of ob- 
taining, 


The 
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The warmth with which he ſpoke con- 
vinced his aunt, that to oppoſe his inclina 
tions in this point was only warring with 
the winds, ſhe deſiſted from ſpeaking 
any more againſt the marriage, and con- 
tented herſelf with telling him, that ſince 
he was bent on making Miſs Betſy his | 
wife, ſhe ſhould be glad if, at leaſt, he E 
would remove her into the country, and 
prevent her returning to this town as long > 
as poſſible. BD 


This laſt council had a great deal of 
weight with Mr. Trueworth ; — he had f 
often wiſhed in his heart, when ſeeing , 
her, as he often did, encompaſſed. with a Þ| , 
crowd of ſuch, whom his good under. ÞÞ , 
ſtanding made him deſpiſe, that if ever he 0 
became her huſband, it might be in his R 


power to prevail on her, to break off ac-= Þ , 
quaintance with the greateſt part of Þ , 
thoſe ſhe at preſent converſed with; and 1 
now being admitted to entertain her with = 
more freedom and ferioufnefs than ever, | , 
he reſolved to ſound her ſentiments on | « 
that ſcore, and try to diſcover how far 60 
3 ſhe could reliſh the retirements of a coun- 1 
44 try life. © 6 
N * Ac cordingly, the next viſit he made to 


her, he began to repreſent, in the moſt pa- 
thetic 
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thetic terms he was able, the true felicity 
that two people, who loved each other, 
might enjoy when remote from the noiſe 
and interruption of a throng of giddy vi- 
ſitors.— The deity of ſoft deſires, ſaid 
« he, flies the confuſed glare of pomp and 
i public ſhews ; tis in the ſhady bowers, 
or on the banks of a ſweet purling 
e ſtream, he ſpreads his downy wings, 
© and wafts ten thouſand nameleſs plea- 
« ſures on the fond, —the innocent, —and 
e the happy pair.“ 


He was going on, but ſhe interrupted 
him with a loud laugh; — © Hold, — 
* hold, cried the, was there ever ſuch a 
« romantic deſcription ? — I wonder how 
« ſuch filly ideas come into your head? 
«& —Shady bowers ! and purling ſtreams ! 
„ Heavens, how inſipid! — Well, 
* (continued ſhe) you may be the 
* Strephon of the woods, if you think 
“fit; but I ſhall never envy the happi- 
e neſs of the Chloe that accompanies you 
in theſe fine receſſes. — What! to 
„be cooped up like a tame dove, 
T only to coo, — and bill, — and breed? 
2 O, it would be a delicious life in- 
| 4 deed!” 


| Mr, Trueworth now perceived, to his 
ns ſmall vexation, the late ſeriouſneſs he 


had 
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had obſerved in Miſs Betſy, and which 
had given him ſo much ſatisfaction, was 
no more than a ſhort-lived interval, — a 
ſudden ſtart of reaſon and recollection ſoon 
diſſipated, and that her temper, in reality, 
was ſtill as light, as wild, and as inconſi- 
derate as ever. — The ridicule with which 
ſhe treated what he ſaid, did not, however, 
hinder him from proceeding in the praiſe 
of a country life; but happening to ſay, 
that innocence could no where elſe be ſo 
ſecure, ſhe preſently took up the word, and 
with a diſdainful air replied, that innocence 
in any one, but an ideot, might be ſecure 
in any place; to which he retorted, that 
reaſon was at ſome times abſent, even in 
thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare of it at 
others. 


Many ſmart repartees paſſed between 
them on this ſubje&t, in moſt of which 
Miſs Betſy had the better ; but Mr. True- 
worth, not willing to give up the point, 
reminded her that Solomon, the moſt lux- 
uriant, and withal the wiſeſt of men, pro- 
nounced that all the gaieties and magnt 
ficence of the earth were vanity and vexa- 
tion of ſpirit. — “ He did ſo,“ replicd 
ſhe, with a ſcornful ſmile z * but it was 
„ not 'till he had enjoyed them all, and 


« was grown paſt the power of enjoying 
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« yet further: — when I am ſo, tis poſ- 
« ſible I may ſay the ſame.” 


Mr. Trueworth finding ſhe was pretty 
much ſtung at ſome things he had ſaid, 
and conſcious that in his diſcourſe he had 
in-ſome meaſure forgot the reſpect due 
from a lover to his miſtreſs, would net 
purſue the topic any farther, but, as art- 
fully as he could, turned the converſation 
on things more agreeable to Miſs Beiſy's 
way of thinking :—he could not, however, 
after they had parted, forbear ruminating 
on the contempt ſhe had ſhewn of a 
country life, and was not ſo eaſy as the 
ſubmiſſiveneſs of his paſſion made him af- 
fect to be, on taking leave. This was, 


bowever, a matter of ſlight moment to 


him, when compared with what ſoon after 
enſued. ea 


I believe, that from the laſt letter of 


Miss Forward to Miſs Betſy, the reader 


may ſuſpect it was not by a kinſman ſhe 
was maintained; but it is proper to be 


more particular on that affair, and ſhew 


how that unfortunate creature, — 
herſelf utterly diſcarded by her father, an 


abandoned to the utmoſt diſtreſſes, accepted 
of the offer made her by a rich Jew- 


* 
1 


merchant, of five guineas a week to be his 
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miſtreſs. 
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But as few women, who have once loſt 
the ſenſe of honour, ever recover it again, 
but, on the contrary, endeavour to loſe 
all ſenſe of ſhame alſo, devote themſelves 
to vice, and act whatever intereſt or incli- 
nation prompts them to; Miſs Forward 
could not content herſelf with the embraces, 
nor allowances of her keeper, but received 
both the preſents and careſſes of as many 
as ſhe had charms to aitract. 


Sir Bazil Loveit was a great favourite 
with her, and if, among ſuch a plurality, 
one might be ſaid to have the preference, 
it was he:—this young Baronet had been 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Trueworth 
abroad ; — they had travelled together 
through the greateſt part of Italy, and 
had been ſeparated only by Mr. True- 
worth's being called home, on account 0 
ſome family affairs. — Sir Bazil being but 
lately arrived, they had not ſeen each 
other ſince, ill meeting by accident in 
a coffce-houſe, they renewed their former 
friendſhip. —After the uſual compliments, 
Mr. Truewoith propoſed. paſſing the even- 
ing together: to which Sir Bazil repli-d, 
that he ſnould be glad of the opportunity, 
but was engaged to ſup with a lady; but, 
{aid, he, after a pauſe, tis where I can be 
free, and you ſhall go with me, —-19 

which 
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which the other having conſented, Sir 
Bazil told him, as they were going towards 
the houſe, that there would be no occaſion 
to uſe much ceremony; for it was only to 
a lady of pleaſure he was conduCting him ; 
but added, that ſhe was a fine girl, — 
ſeemed to have been well brought up, — 
had been but lately come upon the town, 


and behaved with more modeſty than moſt 
of her profeſſion, 


Mr. Trueworth had never any great 
reliſh for the converſation of theſe ſort of 
women, much leſs now, when his whole 
heart was taken up with an honourable 
Paſſion for a perſon, who, in ſpight of the 
little errors of her conduct, he thought 
deſerving of his affections; yer, as he had 
given his promiſe, he imagined, that to 
go back would be too preciſe, and ſubject 


him to the raillery of his leſs ſcrupulous 
friend. 


Miſs Forward, for it was ſne to whom 
this viſit was made, received them in a 
manner, which juſtified the character Sir 
Bazil had given of her. — There was, 
however, a certain air of libertiniſm, both 
in her looks and geſtures, which would 
have convinced Mr. Trueworth, f he had 
not been told ſo before, that ſne was one 


of thoſe unhappy creatures, who make 


traffic 
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traffic of their beauty. The gentlemen 
had not been there above a quarter of an 
hour, before a maid ſervant came into 
the room, and told Miſs Forward, that a 
young lady, who ſaid her name was 
Thoughtleſs, was at the door in a chair, 
and deſired to ice her, — O my dear 
« Miſs Betſy Thoughtleſs, cried ſhe, de- 
6 fire her to walk up immediately.“ — 

« This is lucky, faid Sir Bazil, I — 
« a companion for my friend, — now 
“ each man will have his bird.“ —“ Huſh, 
* cried Miſs Forward, « can aſſine 
« you ſhe is virtuous, — take care what 


Mr. Trueworth was ſo much alarmed 
at hearing the name of Miſs Betſy, that 
being retired to a window, in order to re- 
cover himſelf from the confuſion he was 
in, that he heard not what Miſs Forward 
had ſaid to Sir Bazil : — Miſs Betſy pre- 
ſently entering the room, Miſs Forward 
ran to embrace her, ſaying, ** My dear 
« Miſs Betſy, how glad I am to ſee you!“ 
— To which the other returned, My 
«© dear Miſs Forward, how aſhamed am [| 
4 to have been ſo long abſent !—mbut one 
6 fooliſn thing or other has ſtill prevented 


my coming.“ ; 


Sir 
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Sir Bazil then ſaluted her with a great 
deal of politeneſs, though with leſs reſpect 
than doubtleſs he would have done, had 
he ſeen her in any other place. — Mr, 
Trueworth, who by this time had reſolved 
in what manner he ſhould act, now turned, 
and advanced towards the company, — 
Miſs Betſy, on ſeeing him, cried out, in 
ſome ſurpriſe, © Mr. Trueworth ! good 
« God ! who thought of finding you 
« here ?- Lou did not, Madam, I dare 
“ anſwer, replied he, with a very grave 
cc air, and I as little expected the honour 
ce of meeting you here.” — O, you ate 
tc acquainted then, ſaid Sir Bazil, laugh- 
cc ing, this is merry enough, — I find we 
« are all right.” 


Mr. Trueworth made no direct anſwer 
to this, but endeavoured to aſſume a gaiety 
conformable to that of the company he 
was in: — aſter ſome little time being paſt 
in diſcourſing on ordinary affairs, Miſs For- 
ward took Miſs Betſy into the next room 
to return the money ſhe had been ſo kind 
to lend her at Mrs. Nightſhade's, and 
told her, ſhe had much to ſay to her, but 
could not be ſo rude to leave the gentle- 
men for any long time. — While they 
were abſent, which indeed was not above 
half a minute, This is a delicious gr 
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ſaid Sir Bazil to Mr. Trueworth, “ faith, 
<< Charles, you will have the beſt of the 
«© market to-night.” — What rely Mr. 
Trueworth wouid have made is uncertain, 
— the ladies returned that inſtant, and 
the converſation became extremely ſpright- 
ly, though, on Sir Bazil's part, ſometimes 
incerſperied with expreſſions not alto- 
gether conſiſtent with that decorum, he 
would have obſerved towards women of 


reputation. 


Miſs Betſy, far from thinking any ill 
herſelf, took every thing as well meant, 
and replied to whatever was uttered by 
this gay young gentleman, with a freedom, 
which, to thoſe who knew her not perfect- 
ly, might juſtly render Jiable to cenſure. 
Mr. Trueworth would fain have taken 
ſome ſhare, if poſſible, in this converſa- 
tion, in order to conceal the perplexity of 
his thoughts, but all his endeavours were 
ineffectual, and though his words were 
ſometimes gay, the tone with which he 
ipoke them plainly ſhewed, that his heart 
was very far from correſponding with his 


expreſſions. 


Sir Bazil having ordered a handſome 
ſupper, Miſs Betſy ſtaid till it was over, 
and then roſe up, and took her leave, 


ſaying, ſhe was obliged to go home, and 
write 


write ſome letters. — As none of them 
had any equipage there, a hackney coach 
was ordered to be called, and Mr. True- 


worth offering to accompany her, Sir 


Bazil, on waiting on them down ſtairs, 
ſaid to him ſome merry things on the oc- 
caſion, which, though Miſs Betſy did not 
comprehend, her lover underſtood the 


meaning of but too well for his peace of 
mind. 
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CHAP, IX. 
Is yet more intereſling than the former. 


NY one may judge what a heart, 
poſſeſſed of ſo ſincere and honour- 
able a flame, as that of Mr. Trueworth's, 
mult feel, to ſee the beloved object fo in- 
mate with a common proſtitute : it ſhall 
ſuffice therefore to ſay, that his anxieties 
were ſuch as prevented him from being 
able to recover himſelf enough to ſpeak 
to Miſs Betſy on that ſubject, as he would 
do; he forbore mentioning it at all, and 
laid very little to her on any other, while 
they were in the coach, and having ſeen 
her ſafe into Mr, Goodman's houſe, took 
his leave, and went home, where he paſ⸗ 
You. Il © F led 
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ſed a night of more vexation than he ever 
had before experienced. 


Fain would he have found ſome excuſe 
for Miſs Betſy's conduct in this point, — 
fain would he have believed her innocent 
as ſhe was lovely, but could not tell how 
to conceive there was a poſſibility for 
true virtue to take delight in the com- 
pany of vice; but were there even ſuch a 
thing in nature, the ſhew of encouraging 
an infamous action, he knew not how to 
brook in a woman he intended to make 
his wife, 


He now acknowledged the juſtice of 
his aunt's remonſtrances; and by what 
the levity of Miſs Betſy made him at pre- 
ſent endure, foreſaw what his honour and 
his peace of mind muſt hereafter conti- 
nually endure, if he ſhould once become 
a husband : — never were thoughts ſo di- 
vided, — ſo fluctuating as his; — his good 
underſtanding, and jealouſy of honour, 
convinced him there could be no laſting 
happineſs with a perſon of Miſs Betſy's 
temper ; but then the paſſion he had for 
her, flattered him with the hopes, that as 
all the faults ſhe was guilty of, ſprung 
rather from want of conſideration than 
d:ſfign, ſhe might be reaſoned out of 
them, when once he had gained ſo far 
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upon her affections, as to find he might 
take the liberty of painting them to her 
in their proper colours. 


He often aſked himſelf the queſtion, 
whether he could be able to break with 
her or not; and finding by the pangs 
which the very idea of an utter ſepara- 
tion inflicted on him, that he could not, 
had no other meaſures to take than to 
ſubmit with patience, — to appear ſatiſ- 
fied with every thing that pleaſed her, 


and to contrive all the methods he could, 


without her perceiving he did ſo, of ſteal- 
ing, by gentle degrees, into her mind, a 
diſreliſh of ſuch things as were unbecom- 
ing in her. 


He had but juſt roſe from a bed, 


| which that night had afforded him but 
little repoſe, when he was told Sir Bazil 


Lovit, to whom he had given his direc- 


+ tions the day before, was come to wait 
upon him. — Mr, Trueworth was very 
glad of it, being impatient to undeceive 
him in the opinion he found he had en- 
tertained of Miſs Betſy. They had not 


been three minutes together before the 
other gave him an opportunity, by ſome 
facetious interrogatories concerning the 


» tranſaCtions of the paſt night, and among 
© the reſt, after looking round the room, 
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aſked him, how he had diſpoſed of his 
pretty Betſy? To all which Mr. True. 
worth replied, with a very ſerious air, 
“ Sir Bazil, though I muſt own there are 
many appearances to juſtiſy your mil- 
& take, yet, I hope, my word and honour 
« will out- balance them. — I do aſſure 
« you, fir, that lady, whom you think 
« and ſpeak fo lightly of, is a woman of 
fortune, family, and reputation.” — 
« | am ſorry then,” ſaid Sir Bazil, very 
much ſurpriſed, < I treated her in the 
manner 1 did. — My Nancy, indeed,” 
continued he, meaning Miſs Forward, 
« told me ſhe was virtuous, but I did not 
regard what ſhe ſaid on that ſcore ; — 
« ] know it is a trick among them to 
<« ſet off one another, to draw in us men: 
« — but prithte, dear Charles, are you 
« jn earneſt ?? — Nr. Trueworth then, 
4c after having made a ſecond afſevers 
« tion that he was ſincere in what he ſaid, 
proceeded to give him ſome account d 


Miſs Betſy's family, circumſtances, and f 


manner of life; adding, that nothing 
could be more ſurpriſing to him, than to 
have met her in that place ;— “ bur, fi. 
he, ſhe muſt certainly be unacquain ei 
« with the character of the woman (bt 
came to viſit.“ | 
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Such a thing might poſſibly happen, 
" replied Sir Bazil, and I think you would 
« do well to give her a. hint of it? — 
*- Doubtleſs, cried the other, | am doubly 
« bound ſo to do, firſt oy my own ho- 
% nour, and nexc by the friendſhip 1 have 
« for ſome of her kindred.” —— No far- 
ther diſcourſe paſſed between them on this 
ſcore, and the remaining time they were 
tozether being taken up on matters alto- 
gether foreign to the bufinels of this hif- 


tory, there is no occaſion tor making any 
mention of it. 


Sir Bazil ſtaid ſo long, that when he 
had taken his leave, it was too late for 


Mr. Trueworth to make a morning viſit 
to Miſs Betſy, as he intended to have 


done, fo was obliged to defer it *till the 
afternoon, though ſince his firſt acquain- 
tance with her, he never had felt more im- 
patience to ſee her. 


As he had much in his head to ſay 
to her, on the ſubject of the preceding 
day, he went as ſoon as he thought din- 
ner was entirely over at Mr, Good- 
man's, in order to have an opportunity 


of talking with her, before any other 


company came in : — ſhe was then in her 
chamber dreſſing, but he waited not long 
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before ſhe came down, and appeared 
more lovely and dazzling in his eyes 
than ever. — This happened to be the 
firſt day of her putting on a very rich, 
and extremely well-fancied gown, and 
either becauſe it was more becoming than 
any of thoſe he had ſeen her in before, 
or becauſe of the pleaſure ladies of her 
age and humour generally feel on ſuch 
occaſions, a more than uſual brightneſs 
ſhone in her eyes, and was diffuſed through 
all her airz and aſter having made her 
ſome compliments on the elegance of her 
taſte in dreſs, I ſuppoſe, madam, faid 
« he, thus ſet forth, and equipped for 
„ conqueſt, you do not mean to ſtay at 
home this evening.“ - No, indeed, 
„ repliec] ſhe, I am told there is a new 
« tragedy to be acted to-night at Lin- 
« coln's-Inn- fields, and I would not tor 
« the world miſs the firſt night of a nc 


£6 play.” 


On this, Mr, Trueworth aſked if he 
might have leave to wait upon her there? 
« . With all my heart, anſwered ſhe, 
% none of the gentlemen of my acquain- 
* tance know any thing of my going, 
« ſo could not offer to gallant me, and 
* there is only one lady goes with me.” 
« — < Miſs Mabel, I gueſs,” cried Mr. 
% Trueworth,-No, anſwer'd Miſs Bet!y, 


66 ſhe 
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0 ſhe is engaged to the other houſe to- 
« night, ſo I ſent to deſire the favour of 
« that lady you ſaw me with laſt night 
« to give me her company,” = Sik 


« You will have more, if you have 
« her's, I doubt not,” ſaid he; „but 
« ſure, madam, you cannot think of be- 
e ing ſeen with a woman of her fame, 
e in a place ſo public as the playhouſe.” 
— Miſs Betſy was aſtoniſhed to hear him 
ſpeak in this manner, and demanded of 
him, in ſomewhat of a haughty tone, 
what it was he meaned ? «© Firſt, madam,” 
reſumed Mr. Trueworth, “give me leave 
„ to aſk you, how long ſince, and by 
« what accident, your intimacy with this 
% woman commenced ?'? — Though your 
& interrogatories, replied ſhe, are made in 
e ſuch a manner as might well excuſe 
e me from anſwering them, yet for once 
I may give you the ſatisfaction you 
&« deſire: — Miſs Forward and I were 
together at the boarding-{chool, — 


« we mutually took a liking to each 


* other, I believe from a parity of hu- 
* mours and inclinations, and ſince her 
* coming ro London, have renewed that 


* triendihip we began in our more tender 
„ ** 
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* Friendſhips begun in childhood, 
© madam,” anſwered he with a very 
„ grave air, * ought to be continued or 
broke off, according as the parties per- 
s ſevere in innocence, or degenerate into 
% vice and infamy. — I his caution ought 
© to be more peculiarly obſerved in per- 
„ ſons of your ſex, as reputation in you 
* once loſt, is never to be retrieved, — 
e Remember, madam, wnat your favou- 
* rite author, Mr. Rowe, ſays on this 
s occaſion : 


In yain with tears the loſs ſhe may deplorez 
«6 In vain look back to what ſhe was before, 
$ She ſets, like ſtars that fall, to riſe no more.“ 


Miſs Betſy was ſo piqued at theſe re- 
monſtrarces, that ſhe had ſcarce patience 
to contain herſelf 'till he had given over 
ſpeaking, ** Goodlack, cried ſhe, how 
„ ſententious you are grown | — but, [ 
e hope, you have not the inſolence to 
« imagine I am guilty of any thing that 
« might juſtly call my reputation in 
« queſtion ?'?—** No, madam, replied he, 
* far be it from me to ſuſpect you of 
« any thoughts, but ſuch as might be- 
* come the purity of angels, — but the 


„ more 
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more bright you are, the more ſhould. 
« we lament to ſee the native luſtre of 
« your mind clouded and blemiſh-d by 
„ the faults of others. — Permit me, ma- 
dam, to tell you, that to continue an 
« jntimacy with a woman of Miſs For- 
« ward's character, mult infallibly draw 
* you into inconveniencies, which you 
« want but to foreſee to tremble at.“ 


« If you have the affection for me you 

te pretend,” ſaid ſhe! haughtily,” «© and 
« could foreſee the averſion I have to a 
« cenſorious temper, it is yourſelf would 
have cauſe: to tremble. — I love Miſs 
“ Forward, and neither know, nor will 
« believe; any ill of her. — Wherever I 
e am convinced that ſhe is unworthy of 
c my friendſhip, it muſt be by br own 
* actions, not by the report of ot e's, — 
„Therefore, Mr. Trueworth, it . you 
&« defire to continue on good terms with 
eme, you muſt forbear to interfere with 
* what company I keep, nor pretend to 
© preſcribe rules for my conduct, at 


« leaſt 'till you have more right to do 
& 3 


“ ſhall never, madam, f reſume to 
preſcribe,“ replied he; but thail al- 
* ways think it my duty to adviſe you, 
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ce in a matter, which ſo nearly concerns, 
e not only yourſelf, but all who have any 
« relation to you, either by blood or al. 
ce feftion.” — Though theſe words, as 
well as all he had ſaid on this occaſion, 
were u'tered in the moſt reſpectful accents, 
yet Miſs Betſy was not able to imagine 
the leaſt contradiction ſuited with the 
character of a lover, was offended beyond 
all meaſure ; — ſhe frowned,—roſe haſtily 


from her chair, —walked about the room 


in a diſordered motion, — told him, the 
nature of the acquaintance between them 


did not authoriſe the liberties he took, — 


that ſhe would not bear it, and deſired, 
that he would either leave her, or change 
the converſation to ſomewhat more agree- 


able. 
Mr. Trueworth, who as yet had ſaid 


little, in compariſon with what he in- 


tended to ſay on this ſubject, was ſo much 


ſhocked at the impoſſibility he found of 


engaging her attention, that for ſome 


time he was incapable of ſpeaking one 
word. — During this pauſe a ſervant 
preſented a letter to Miſs Betſy, —<<© O!. 
cried ſhe as ſoon as ſhe looked on the 


ſuperſcription, It is from my dear Miſs 


« Forward ; — J hope nothing has hap: 
« pened to prevent her going with me 


to the play.” — She made this excla- 


„ mation 
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, ; mation merely to vex Mr. Trueworth, 
and for that purpoſe alſo, read the billet 
. loud enough for him to hear what it con- 


3 


tained, which was as follows: 


9 wo 


To Miss BErsv THOUGHTLESS, 
„My dear Miſs Betſy, 


« SINCE I received yorr meſſage, I 
4 got a perſon to ſecure places for us in 
8 the box, ſo we need not go till fix 
6 clock; but I am quite alone, and it 
te you are diſengaged ſhould be glad you 
$ would come directly to her, who is ever, 


— 0D w — — 69 od 


£ With the moſt perfect amity, 
« My dear Miſs Betſy, 
«+ Your very much obliged, 
« And humble ſervant, 


« A. Forward.” 


«« Bid the meſſenger,” ſaid Mifs Betſy 
to the ſervant, * cell the lady that I will 
© * wait upon her this moment, — and then 
(call me a chair. —I muſt comply with 

> * the ſummons ] have juſt received,” ſaid 
the, turning to Mr. Trueworth, “ ſo you 
« muſt excuſe my leaving you, for | will 
„not ſtrain your complaiſance to accom- 

| F 6 « papy 
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e pany me where I am going ; but ſhall 
« be glad to ſee you when you are in a 
« better humour.” 


« T am ready, madam, to attend you 
« any where, ſaid Mr, Trueworth, even 
„% to Miſs Forward's, —and will paſs the 
* whole evening with you, if you pleaſe, 
in her apartment; — but. I beſeech 
you, do not think of going to the play 
4 with a woman of her claſs ; — do not 
« expoſe yourſelf in a place where f0 
* many eyes will be upon you: — reflect, 
«© for heaven's ſake, what your mode 
« will ſuffer, in ſeeing yourſelf gazed and 
pointed at, by thoſe to whom ſhe ſells 
« her favours ; — and reflect yet farther, 
© what they will judge of you.“ © You 
„ grow ſcurrilous, fir,” cried ſhe, ready 
to burſt with paſſion, 4 I will hear no 
* more.” — Then running to the door, 
aſked if the chair was come, and being 
told it was, Farewell, ſir,“ ſaid ſhe, as 
ſhe was going into it, when I want a ſpy 
to inſpect, or a governor to direct my 
actions, the choice, perhaps, may fall 


* on you,” 


Mr. Trueworth, who, at this treatment, 
was not quite maſter of himſelf, retorted, 
with ſome warmth, and loud .enough to 
be heard by her, as the chairmen were 


carrying 
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carrying her to the ſteps of the- houſe, 
« The choice, madam, perhaps, may not 
6. be yours to make.” With theſe words. 
he went haſtily away, half reſolving in his 
mind never to ſee her mofe. 
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camot fail of exciting compaſſion in ſome readersy 
though it may move others to laughter. 


HE few remonſtrances Miſs Betſy | 
would vouchſafe to liften- to from 


Mr. Trueworth, had a much greater ef- 


fett upon her mind, than her pride, and 
the exceſſive homage ſhe expected from 
her lovers, would ſuffer to make ſhew of, 
or than he himſelf imagined. —She had 
too much diſcernment, heedleſs as ſhe 
was, not to know he was above any little 


malicious inuendos; but, on the contrary, 


was extremely cautious in regard to the 
character of whomſoever he ſpoke :—ſhe 
feared therefore he had but too good 
grounds for the uneaſineſs he expreſs'd, 
for her continuing a correſpondence with 
Miſs Forward ; — ſhe knew that ſhe had 
been faulty, and could nut be aſſured ſne 
was not ſtill ſo; and it was more owing 

to 
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to her impatience to be aſcertained of the 
truth, than to any real reſentment ſhe 
had conceived againſt Mr. Trueworth, 
that ſhe complied with the invitation of 
her now ſuſpected friend, and reſolved to 
put the queſtion home to her, concerning 
her preſent manner of life, and the means 
by which ſhe was ſupported : — She had 
found her removed from the loweſt de- 

ee of penury and wretchedneſs into a 

te, equal to what ſhe could have been 
miſtreſs of, had ſhe been re-eſtabliſhed 
in the favour of her father ; and now, 
for the firſt time, began to think it 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould be ſo, from the mere 
bounty of a diſtant relation, to whom in 
her utmoſt diſtreſs ſhe had never applied, 
nor even once mentioned in the recital 
of her melancholy hiſtory : _ 
« will talk to her, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, 
% watch carefully, not only the replies 
„ ſhe makes to what I ſay, but alſo her 
„ very looks, unperceiving my ſuſpi- 
« cions, and if I find the leaſt room to 
« believe what Mr, Trueworth has inſi- 
s nuated, ſhall pity, but will never ſee 
* her more,” | 


Ia this prudent diſpoſition did ſhe enter 
the lodgings of Miſs Forward, but had 
no opportunity for the execution of her 
Purpole z —- ſome company, which ſhe 

herſelf 
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herſelf thought, by their behaviour, to be 
not of the beſt ſort, happening to be juſt 


come before her, and departed not till it 


was time to go to the play. — Miſs Betſy 
was more than once about to tell Miſs 
Forward, that ſhe had changed her mind, 
and would not go; but her complai- 
ſance, as having been the perſon who 
made the firſt propoſal, as often ſtopped 
her mouth, 


In fine, they went, but the houſe being 
very full, and the fellow, who had been 
ſent to keep places-for them, going ſome- 
what too late, they were obliged to con- 
tent themſelves with ſitting in the third 
row. This, at another time, would have 
been a matter of ſome mortification to 
Miſs Betſy ; but in the humour ſhe now 
was, to ſhew herſelf was the leaſt of her 
care. Never had ſhe entered any place 
of pulic entertainment with ſo little ſatis- 


faction; — Mr. Trueworth's words ran 


very much in her mind: — ſhe had loſt 
no part of them, and though ſhe could 
not bring herſelf to approve of the free- 
dom he had taken, yet, in her heart, ſhe 
could not forbear confeſſing, that his ad- 
monitions teſtified the moſt zealous and 
tender care for her reputation; and if 
given by any one, except a lover, would 

have 
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have demanded more of her thanks than 


ker reſentment.. 


But, alas! thoſe ſerious conſiderations 
were but of ſhort duration :—the brilliant 
audience, — the muſic, — the moving 
ſcenes exhibited on the ſtage, and above 
all the gallantries with which herſelf and 
Miſs. Forward were treated, by ſeveral gay 
young gentlemen, who, between the acts, 

reſented them with fruits and ſweetmeats, 
— diſſipated all thoſe reflections, which 
it was ſo much her intereſt to have che- 
riſhed, and ſne once more relapſed into her 
former ſelf. 


Towards the end of the play, there were 
two rakes of diſtinction, that ſtuck very 
cloſe to them, and when it was ended, 
took the liberty to invite them to ſup at a 
tavern ; — Miſs Betſy ſtarted at the mo- 
tion, bu: was very well pleaſed to find 
Miſs Forward ſhewed an equal diſlike to 
it. — © You will give us leave then, 
« cried one of the gentlemen, to guard 
« you ſafe home, ladies?” — That I 
ce think, my dear, ſaid Miſs Forward to 
„ Miſs Betſy, may be granted, for the 
« ſake of being-protected trom the inſults 
« of thoſe, who may know leſs how to 
e behave towards our ſex.”? 


Miſs 
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Miſs Betſy making no oppoſition, they 
all four went into a hackney coach to Miſs 
Forward's lodgings, it being agreed upon 
between them, that Mits Betſy ſhould be 
{-t down there, and take a chair from 
thence to Mr. Goodman's.— Nothing in- 
decent, nor that could be any way ſhock- 
ing to the molt ſtrict modeſty, being of- 
fered during their paſſage, on their alight- 
ing from the coach at Mr. Screener's door, 
Miſs Forward thought, that to aſk them 
to come in would incur no cenſure from 
her fair friend, as they had behaved with 
ſo much civility and complaiſance; — 
'accordingly ſhe did ſo, and they, who: 
expected no lefs, took each man his lady 
by the hand, and immediately tript up 


ſtairs, 


Miſs oo did not preſently make any 
offer to go home, becauſe ſhe thought it 
would appear very odd in her to leave 
her companion with two ftrange gentle- 
men. — She little gueſs'd the deſigns they 
had in their heads, and doubted not but 
th-y would ſoon take leave: — ſhe did 
not, however, continue in this miſtake 
for many minutes; for one of them draw- 
ing Miſs Forward to a window, in order 
to ſpeak to her with more privacy, the 
other, that he might have the better op- 


portunity 
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rtunity to do ſo, addreſs'd himſelf to 

iſs Betſy, — How killing handſome 
« you are, ſaid he, taking her by both 
her hands, and looking full in her face, 
„ What a pity it is you did not ſhine in 
* the front to-night ? By my ſoul you 
* would have out dazzled all the titled 
* prudes about you.“ 


„ Piſh, replied ſhe, I went to ſee the 
„play, not to be ſeen myſelf.** — Not 
„ to be ſeen!” cried he, why then have 
« you taken all this pains to empty the 
s whole quiver of Cupid's arrows to new 
* point thoſe: charms you have received 
„from nature? — Why does the jeſſa- 
* mine and the blooming violet play 
„ wanton in your hair? — Why is the 
ic patch with ſo much art placed on the 
corner of this ruby lip, — and here an- 
«+6 other to mark out the arched ſymme- 
* try of the jetty brow ? —Why does the 
«« plittering ſolitaire hang pendant on the 
« ſnowy breaſt, but to attract, and allure 
«© us poor admiring men, into a pleaſing 
6 ruin??? 


Miſs Betſy anſwer*d this raillery in its 
kind, and as ſhe had a great deal of ready 
wit, would ſoon perhaps, had the ſame 
ſtrain continued, have left the beau no- 
thing to ſay for himſelf ; but Miſs F of 

ward, 


* 
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ward and the other gentleman having 
finiſh'd what they had to ſay, coming to» 
wards them, put an end to it.— What 
« do you think, cried Miſs Forward, this 
« gentleman ſwears he won't go out of 
« the houſe *till I give him leave to ſend 
« for a ſupper ? . You may do as you 
« pleaſe, ſaid Miſs Betſy, but I muſt be 
« excuſed from ſtaying to partake of it.“ 
— Whether ſhe was really in earneſt or 
not, is not very material z but her refuſal 
was looked upon only as a feint, and 
they preis d her to tarry in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhe could not well avoid complying, 
even though ſhe had been more averſe. 
in _ than for ſome time ſhe pretended 
to be. "0 


The converſation was extremely lively, 
and though ſprinkled with ſome double 
entendres, could not be ſaid to have any 
thing indecent, or that could raiſe a bluſh 
in the faces of women who were accuſ- 
tomed to much company. — Miſs Betſy 
had her ſhare in all the innocent part of 
what was ſaid, and laughed at that which 
was leſs ſo. — But not to dwell on trifles, 
the forgot all the cautions given her by 
Mr. Trueworth,—conſfidering not that ſhe 
was in campany with two ſtrange gentle- 
men, and of a woman whoſe character was 
ſuſpected; and though ſhe had a watch 


by 
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by her fide, regarded not how the hours 
paſs'd on, till ſhe heard the nightly mo- 
nitor of time, cry, · Paſt twelve o'clock, 
* and a cloudy morning.” 


After this ſhe would not be prevailed 
upon to ſtay, and deſired Miſs Forward to 
fend ſomebody for a chair. — “ A chair, 
« madam, cried that gentleman, who, of 
the tw, hid be.n moſt particular in his 
addreſſes to her, © you cannot ſure ima- 
„ pine we ſhould fuffer you to go home 
alone at this late hour.“ -I appre- 
4 hend no great danger, ſaid ſhe, though 
„I] confeſs it is a thing I have not been 
* accuſtomed to.“ He replied, * That 
% in his company ſhe ſhould not begin 
« the experiment.“ On this a coach way 
ordered, Miſs Betſy made ſome few 
ſcruples at committing herſelf to the con- 
duct of a perſon ſo little known to her.— 
& All acquaintance muſt have a beginning, 
c ſaid he; the moſt intimate friends were 
* perfect ftrangers at firſt. You may 

depend on it, I am a man of honour, 


» and capnot be capable of an ungene- 
* rous action.“ 


Little more was ſaid on the occaſion; 
and being told a coach was at- the door, 
they took leave of Miſs Forward, and the 
other gentleman, and went down ſtairs. 


On 
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— On ſtepping into the coach, Miſs Betſy 
directed the man where to drive; but the 
gentleman, unheard by her, ordered him 
to go to the bagnio in Orange-ſtreet, — 
They were no ſooner ſeated, and the win- 
dows drawn up, to keep out the cold, 
than Miſs Betſy was alarmed with a treat- 
ment, which her want of conſideratiqu 
made her little expect. — Since the gen- 
tleman commoner, at Oxford, no man 
had ever attempted to take the liberties 
which her preſent companion now did : 
— ſhe ſtruggled, — ſhe repelled with all 
her might, the inſolent preſſures of his 
lips and hands. — Is this, cried ſhe, 
« the honour I was to depend upon? 
&« It is thus you prove yourſelf incapable 
«© of an ungenerous action ?* — Accuſe 
& me not, ſaid he, till you have reaſon. 
0 I have been bit once, and 
«© have made a vow never to ſettle upon 
% any woman while I live again; — but 
* you ſhall fare never the worſe for that, 
« I will make you a handſome preſent 
ce before we part, and if you can be con- 


„ ſtant will allow you fix guineas a 
« week.” 


She was ſo confounded at the firſt men 
tion of this impudent propoſal, that ſhe + 
had not the power of interrupting him; 
but recovering herſelf, as well as ſhe was 


able, 
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able, Heavens! cried ſhe, what means 
« all this? What do you take me for?“ 
& — Take you for, anſwered he laugh- 
& ing, prithee dear girl, no more of 
„ theſe airs: — I take you for a pretty, 
« — kind obliging creature, and ſuch 
« I hope to find you, as ſoon as we come 
« into a proper place. — In the 
« mean time, continued he, ſtopping her 
„ mouth with kiſſes, none of this affected 
« coyneſs.“ 


The fright ſhe was in; aided by diſdain 
and rage, now inſpired her with an un- 
uſual ſtrength : — ſhe broke from him, 
thruſt down the window, — and with one 
breath called him monſter, — villain, — 
- with the next ſcreamed out to the coach- 
man to ſtop, and finding he regarded not 
her cries, would have thrown herſelf out, 
if not forcibly with-held by the gentle- 
man, who began now to be a little ſtartled 
at her reſolute behaviour, — What is 
« all this for? ſaid he. — Would you 
« break your neck, or venture bein 
'« cruſhed to pieces by the wheels?“ — 
« Any thing, cried ſhe, burſting into 
&« tears, I will venture, ſuffer any thing, 
* rather than be ſubjected to inſults, ſuch 
'« as you have dared to treat me with.“ 


Though 
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Though the perſon by whom Miſs Betſy 
was thus dangerouſly attacked was a li- 
bertine, or, according to the more gen- 
teel and modiſh phraſe, a man of pleaſure, 
yet he wanted neither honour, nor good 
ſenſe : — he had looked on Miſs Betſy as 
a woman of the town, by ſeeing her with 
one who was ſo; and her too great free- 
dom in converſation, gave him no cauſe 
to alter his opinion : but the manner in 
which ſhe had endeavoured to rebuff his 
more near approaches, greatly ſtaggered 
him: —— he knew not what to 
think, but remained in filent cogitation 
for ſome minutes, and though he held 
her faſt claſped round the waiſt, it was 
only to prevent her from attempting the 
violence ſhe had threatened, not to offer 
any towargs her; —— “ Is it poſſible, 
* ſaid he, after this pauſe, that you are 
« virtuous?” - I call Heaven to wits 
e neſs, anſwered ſhe, with a voice faul- 
tering, through the exceſs of terror and 
indignation, ** that I never have enter- 
* tained one thought that was not ſtrictly 
© ſo; — that I deteſt and ſcorn thoſe 
« wretched creatures of the number of 
% whom you imagine me to be one; and 
„ that I would ſooner die the worſt of 
« deaths, than live with infamy.— Tes, 
« fir, be aſſured, continued ſhe, gather- 

| ing 
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ing more courage, that whatever ap- 
«© pearances may be this fatal night againſt 
4 me, IL am of a family of ſome conſide. 
« ration in the world, and am bleſt with a 
4 fortune, which ſets me above the low 
s temptations of deſigning men.“ | 


As ſhe had ended theſe words, they 
came to the bagnio, and the coach im- 
mediately ſtopping, two or three waiters 
came running to open the door, on which 
| Miſs Betſy, more terrified than ever, 
ſhrieked in a molt piteous manner, O 
« God! cried ſhe, — What's here? — 
„Where am I? — What will become of 
&< me?” and at that inſtant recollected 
that no help was near; —that ſhe was in 
the power of a man, whoſe aim was her 
eternal ruinz — and that it was by her 
own indiſcretion alone, this miſchief had 
fallen on her, was overcome with the 
dread, — the ſhame, — the horror, as 
ſne then ſuppoſed, of her inevitable fate, 
that ſhe was very near falling into a 
ſwoon. 


The Fg ave diſcovering, by the 
light of the lamps at the bagnio door, 


the condition ſhe was in, was truly touched 
with it, — ++ Retire; ſaid he, haſtily to 
the fellows, „ we do not want you.“ 
— Then throwing himſelf on his knees 
4 before 
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before her, Let this poſture, madam, 
continued he obtain your pardon, and 
« at the ſame time eaſe you of all appre- 
« henſions on my ſcore.”** -“ May | be- 
« lieve you?” ſaid ſhe ſtill weeping. — 
« You may,” replied he; then riſing, 
and placing himſelf on the ſeat oppoſite 
to her, — I love my pleaſures, and 
e think it no crime to indulge the appe- 
&« tites of nature. — I am charmed with 
« the kind free woman, but I honour and 
« revere the truly virtuous; and it is a 
e maxim with me never to attempt the 
% yiolation of innocence. — Theſe, ma- 
e dam, are my principles in regard to 
your ſex ; but to convince you further; 
«© — Here, fellow,“ continued he to the 
coachman, who was walking backwards 
and forwards at ſome diſtance, get up 
upon your box, and drive where you 
te were firſt directed.“ 


Miſs Betſy acknowledged the genero- 
ſity of this behaviour; and on his aſking 
by what accident it had happened, that he 
found her in company with a woman of 
Miſs Forward*s character, ſhe told him 
ingenuouſly the truth, — that they knew 
each other when children in the country; 
but that ſne had not ſeen her more than 
three times ſince their coming to London, 
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and was entirely ignorant of her condu& 
from that time. b 


He then took the liberty of reminding 
her, that a young lady more endangered 
her reputation, by an acquaintance of 
one woman of ill fame, than by receiving 
the viſits of twenty men, though profeſs'd 
libertines. — To which ſhe replied, that 
for the future ſhe would be very careful 
what company ſhe kept of both ſexes. 


This was the ſum of the converſation 
that paſs'd between them during their little 
ſtage to Mr. Goodman's, where being 
ſafely arrived, after having ſeen her within 
the doors, he ſaluted her with a great 
deal of refpect, and took his leave. 
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CHAP, XI. 


Shews what effects the tranſactions of tht pre- 


ceding night had on the minds of Mifs Betſy 
and Mr, Trueworth. 
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R. Goodman and Lady Mellaſin 
were gone to bed when Miſs Betſy 
came home; but Miſs Flora ſat up for 
her, in complaiſance, as ſhe pretended, but 
in reality to ſee who it was came home 
with her. — This malicious creature had 
been extremely fawning for ſome days 
paſt, to Miſs Betſy, but this night was more 
ſo than uſual, doubtleſs in the hope of 
being able to draw ſomething out of her, 
which her cruel wit might turn to her diſ- 
advantage; but the other knew too well 
the diſpoſition ſhe had towards her, to 
communicate any thing to her, which ſhe 
would not wiſh ſhould be made public. 
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Never did any one paſs a night in 
greater inquietudes than this young lady 
luſtain'd ; and ſhe felt them the more ter- 
ridly, as ſhe had no friend to whom pride 
and ſhame would ſuffer her to impart the 
_ © cauſe: — ſhe look'd back with horror on 
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the precipice ſhe had fallen into, and 
conſidered 'it as a kind of miracle, that 
ſhe had recovered from it unhurt; — 
ſhe could not reflect on what had paſſed, 
that by the levity of her conduct ſhe had 
been thought a common. proſtitute, had 
been treated as ſuch, and preſerved from 
irrecoverable ruin, by the meer mercy of 
a man who was a perfect ſtranger to her, 
without feeling anew that confuſion, which 
the moſt ſhocking moments of her diſtreſs 
inflicted. — The moſt bitter of her ene- 
mies could not have paſſed cenſures more 
ſevere than ſhe did on herſelf, and in this 
fir of humiliation, and repentance, would 
even have asked Mr. Trueworth pardon 


for the little regard ſhe had paid to his 
advice. | 


The agitations of her mind would not 
ſuffer her to take one moment of repoſe 
tor the whole night, nor did the morning 
afford any more tranquility : — the dil- 
turbance of her heart flew up into her 
head, and occaſioned ſo violent a pain 
there, that ſhe was as unable as unwilling to 
get out of bed.— She lay *til] ſome hours 
after the time in which they uſually break- 
faſted, nor would take any refreſhment, 
though the tea was brought to her bed- 
fide. — Amongſt the crowd of tormenting 
ideas, the remembrance, that ſhe owed 
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all the vexation ſhe laboured under entire- 
ly to the acquaintance ſhe had with Miſs 
Forward, came ſtrong into her thoughts, 
and ſhe had not roſe the whole day if not 
moved to it by the impatience of venting 
her ſpleen on that unfortunate woman, 
which ſhe did, in a letter to her, contain- 
ing theſe lines: 


To Miss ForwarD. 


«I AM ſorry that the compaſſion, 

* which your feigned contrition for one 
© falſe ſtep obliged me to take in your 
* misfortunes, ſhould make you imagine 
« I would continue any converſation with 
you, after knowing you had abandoned 
© yourſelf to a courſe of lite, which | bluſh 
© to think any of my ſex can deſcend to 
© brook the thoughts of, much more to 
be guilty of. — If you had retained the 
* leaſt ſpark of generoſity, or good- will 
towards me, you would rather have 
* avoided than coveted my company, as 
* you muſt be ſenſible, that to be ſeen with 
© you muſt render me in ſome meaſure 
* partaker of your infamy, though wholly 
innocent of your crimes. — How baſe, 
* — how cruel is ſuch behaviour, eſpe- 
* cially to one, who had a real regard for 
you, even after you had confeſſed your- 
* felf unworthy of it; — but I have been 
G 3 often 
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often told, and now I find the obſerva. 
tion Juſt, that women of your wretched 
principles, being loſt to all hope of hap. 
« pineſs themſelves, take a malicious 
« pleature in endeavouring to deſtroy it in 
* others, 


Bot, for heaven's ſake, what could 
© induce you to delire a continuation of 
* a correſpondence with me? — What 
did you take me for? Did you imagine 
© me ſo blind, as not to fee into the 
* ſhameful means by which you are ſup- 
ported, or ſo weak as to forteit all 
the reputation and reſpect I have in the 
world, merely to comply with your re- 
« queſt ? — No! — your conduct is too 
* bare-faced, to give me even the ſhadow 
of an excuſe for ever ſeeing you again: 
* do not, therefore, go about to varniſh 
over actions, whoſe foulneſs will appear 
through all the colours you can daub 


them with. —T he friendſhip I once had 


for you has already pleaded all that 
* yourſelf could urge in your defence, 
© but the cauſe is too bad, and I muſt 
leave you to the miſeries which attend 
* remorſe, and which a little time will 
* infallibly bring on, — Heavens! to be 
© a common proſtitute ! — To earn pre- 
* carious bread, by beinz the ſlave of 


every man's licentious will, — What is # 
* digging « 
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« digging in the mines! — What is begg- 
ing What is ſtarving when compar'd 
to this! — Bur the idea is too ſhocking. 
« — Viodeſty ſhudders at it. — I ſhall 
drive both that and you as diſtant from 
© my thoughts as poſſible; ſo be aſſured 
« this is the laſt time you will ever hear 
« from the 


Much deceived, 


And ill-treated, 


B. THovuGHTLEsS, 


She was going to ſeal up the above 
letter, when a ſudden thought coming 


into her head, ſhe added, to what ſhe had 
already wrote, this poſtſcript : | 


P. S. You may perhaps be inſtigated to 
* anſwer this, either through reſent- 
ment for the reproaches it contains, or 
through ſome remains of modeſty, to 
© attempt an apology for the occaſion : 
but I would not wiſh you ſhould give 
© yourſelf that trouble, for be aſſured 
© I ſhall read nothing that comes from 
© you, and that whatever you ſend, 


will be returned to you again un- 
© opened,” 
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She immediately ſeat this away by a 
porter, and having ſatisfied the dictates 
of her indignation againſt Miſs Forward, 
ſhe had now done with her, and reſolved 
to think of her no more; — yet was the 
contuſion of her mind far from bein 
diſfipated. — What will Mr. True- 
« worth ſay, * cried ſhe to herſelf, „if 
e ever the ridiculous adventure of laſt 
night ſhould reach his ears, as nothing 
„js more probable, than that it may ?— 
« What will my. brother Frank ſay, on 
hearing ſuch a ſtory ? — What will Mr, 
« Goodman and Lady Mellaſin ſay? — 
« What a triumph for the envious Miſs 
« Flora ? — And what can I anſwer tor 


* myſelf, either to my friends, or enc- 
« mies?“ 


Little care as this young lady had 
ſeemed to have. taken of her reputation, 
it was notwithſtanding very dear to her. 
— Honour was yet ſtill more dear, and 
ſhe could not reflect, that what ſhe 
had done might call the one in queſtion, 
and how near ſhe had been to having the 
other irrecoverably loſt, without feeling 
the molt bitter agonies; ſhe was not able 
to dreſs, or go down ſtairs that day, and 


gave orders to be denied to whoever ſhould 
come to vilit her, 
n 
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In this perplexed ſituation of mind let 
us leave her for a while and ſce with 
what ſort of temper Mr. True worth be- 
haved, after having ſeen her go to the 
very woman he had ſo much conjured her 
to avoid, 


All the love he had for her, would not 
keep him from reſenting this laſt rebuff; 
— he thought he had not deſerved ſuch 
uſage, nor that his having profeſſed him- 
{If her lover, gave her che privilege of 
treating him as her ſlave : — the humour 
he was in making him unfit for company, 
he went directly to his lodgings; but had 
not been long there before it came intꝭ his 
head, that poſſibly the manner in which 
ſhe had behaved was only a fit of con- 
tradiction, and that, aſter all, ſhe might, 
when ſhe was out of hearing, have given 
counter-orders to the chairmen, and was 
neither gone to Miſs Forward's, nor 
would accompany her to the play.— With 
ſuch vain imaginations does love ſome- 
times flatter its votaries, and the ſincere 
and ardent flame, which filled the heart of 
Mr. Trueworth, made him greedily catch 
at every ſuppoſition, in favour of the 
darling object. 
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Willing, however, to be more aſſured, 
he bethought himſelt of a ſtratagem, which 
would either relieve all the doubts remain- 
ing in him of her obſtinacy, or convince 
him they were but too Juſt : — he ſent 
immediately to his barber for a black 
perriwig, and muffled up in a cloak, fo as 
to render it almoſt an impoſlibility for 
him to be known by any one, went to the 
theatre, and with a heart divided betwixt 
hope and fear, placed himſelf in a part 
of the middle gallery, which had the fu! 
command of more than half the boxes; 
— he ſaw a very brilliant circle, but not 
ſhe whom he ſo much dreaded to find, 
ſhine among them. 


Having ſcrutinouſly examined all within 
the reach of his view, he quitted his pre- 
ſent poſt, and removed to the other fide 
of the houſe, where he ſoon diſcovered 
the perſons he came in ſearch of: — he 
ſaw Miſs Forward earneſt in diſcourſe with 
a gentleman that fat behind her, and Mis 
Betſy receiving fruit from another, with 
the Tame freedom and gaiety of deport- 
ment ſhe could have done, if preſented 
by himſelf; — he ſaw the nods, — the 
winks, — and the grimaces, which ſeve- 
ral in the pit made to each other, when 
looking towards theſe two ladies, —— 

every 
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every moment brought with it ſome freſh 
matter for his mortification, yet would 
not his curioſity ſtop here. — When the 
play was ended, he went haſt.ly down 
ſtairs, and mingled with the crowd that 
ſtood about the door, in hopes of ſeeing 
Miſs Betſy quit her company, take a chair, 
and go home; — but how cruel a ſtab 
was it to a man, who loved as he cid, to 
find her go with a diſſoſute companion 
and two gentlemen, who, he had reaſon 
to believe, by the little he ſaw of their 
behaviour, were utter ſtrangers to her, in 
a hackney coach ; — he was once about 
to appear himſelf through his diſguiſe, 
and tell Miſs Betſy, that he thought he 
had more right to the honour of conduct- 
ing her, than thoſe to whom ſhe gave per- 
miſſion, but the greatneſs of his ſpirit aſ- 
ſifted his prudence in reſtraining him from 
ſo raſh an action. 


After this ſight, it is rot in the power 
of words to repreſent what it was he felt. 
Reaſon was too weak to combat againlt 
the force of ſuch various emotions as for 
a time had the entire p ſſeſſion of his 
foo] : — thought Miſs Betſy unworthy 
of nis love, yet ſtill he loved her; and 
had ihe been witneſs of his preſent di- 
ſtrated ſtare, ſhe would have ſeen the 
power ſhe had over him, no leſs manifeſt 
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in the moments of his rage, than in thoſe 


in which he had behaved with the greateſt 


tenderneſs and reſpect. 


His good ſenſe, however, at laſt con- 
vinced him that as no ſolid happineſs 
could te expected with a woman of Miſs 
Betſy's temper, he ought to conquer his 
paſſion for her. — This he reſolved to 
attempt, yet thought before he did fo, it 
would become him to ſee her once more, 


to argue gently with her, and to try, at 


leaſt, if there were not a poſſibility of 
making her ſee the errors ſhe was guilty 
of. 


With this intent he went the next day 
to viſit her, but being told ſhe could ſee 
no company that day, was going from 
the door, when Miſs Flora, who had 


watched for him at the parlour window, 


came and deſired him to walk in; — his 
complaiſance wou'd not permit him to 
refuſe her requeſt, and after the uſual 
compliments, ſaid, he was ſorry Miſs 
Betſy was ſo ill. — « You need not be 
« in much pain,” replied ſhe, with a 
look which he thought had more than an 


ordinary meaning in it, “ ſhe is not 


greatly indiſpoled** —— Perhaps, 
cried Mr. Trueworth, with fome warmth, 
„ the is only fo to me.“ - I cannot 


„ſay 


3 — 4 
— — — 
— 
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« ſay any thing to that, returned Miſs 
« Flora, but her orders were in general 
« to all that came; and I believe, in- 
« deed, ſhe is not perfectly well; — ſhe 
« came home extremely late laſt night, 
« and ſeemed in a good deal of diſorder.““ 
— <4 Diſorder, madam, interrupted Mr. 
Trueworth, impatiently, ** for Heaven's 
& ſake, on what occaſion ?**-—— . ] wiſh 
« [ could inform you, anſwered ſhe, but 
ci at preſent I am not favoured with her 
«© confidence, though there was a time, 
% when | was made partaker of her deareſt 
« ſecrets: l wiſh thoſe ſhe now intruſts 
« them with, may be no leſs faithful to 
&« her than I have been.”—* I hope, ſaid 


< he, ſhe has none which to be betrayed 


„in would give her pain.” — With theſe 
words he roſe up to go away, —Mils Flora 
fain would have perſwaded him to drink 
tea; but he excuſed himſelt, ſaying, he 
was engaged, — that he came only to en- 
quire after the health of her fair friend, 
and could not have ſtaid, if ſo happy as 
to have ſeen her. 


Scarce could this paſſionate lover eon- 
tain himſelf, till he got out of the houſe : 
— the manner in which M1: Flora had 
ſpoke of Miſs Betſy, added freſh fuel to 
the jealouſies he was before poſſeſſed of; 


but how great ſoever his diſturbance was, 
he 
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he found on his return home ſomewhat 
which made all he had known before ſeem 
light and trifling, 


an Li DOACcnBieoPacyp lu if l NNREAX.Z,Y 


CHAP.. Al. 


Contains ſome paſſages, which, it is probable, will 
afford mire pain than pleaſure, yet are very 
pertinent to the hiſtory, and neceſſary to be 
related, 


HOUGH the words which Miſs 

Flora had let fall to Mr. I rueworth 
concerning Miſs Betſy, ſeemed as if ſpoken 
by mere chance, there was couched under 
them, a deſign of the moſt black and vil- 
lainous kind, that ever entered the breaſt 
of woman, as will preſently appear to the 
aſtoniſhmient of every reader, 


In order to do this, we muſt relate an 
incident in Miſs Betſy's life, not hitherto 
mentioned, and which happened ſome lit le 


time before her goiag to Oxtord, with her 
brother Frank. 


On her firſt coming to town, a woman 
had been recommended to her for ſtarch- 


ing, 
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ding, and making up her fine linnen ;— 
this perſon ſhe had ever ſince employed, 
and took a great fancy to, as ſhe found 
her honeſt, induſtrious, and very obliging. 
I he poor creature was unhappily mar- 
ried, —her huſband was gone from her, 
and had liſted himſelf for a ſoldier; — 
being born in a diſtant county, ſhe had 
no relations to whom ſhe could apply tor 
aſſiſtance, —was big wich child, and had 
no ſupport but the labour of her hands.— 
Theſe calamitous circumſtances' ſo much 
touched the commiſerative nature of Miſs 
Betſy, that ſhe frequently gave her double 
the ſum ſhe demanded for her work, be- 
ſides beſtowing on her many things ſhe 
left off wearing, which, though trifles in 
themſelves, were very helpful to a perſon 
in ſuch diſtreſs. 


Miſs Mabel, for whom ſhe alſo worked 
at the ſame time, was no leſs her patro- 
neſs than Miſs Betſy. — In fine, they 
were both extremely kind to her, in ſo 
much as made her often cry out, in a 
tranſport of gratitude, that theſe two good 
young ladies were worth to her all the 
cuſtomers ſhe had belides. — They con- 
tinued to prove themſelves fo, indeed; 
fer when her child was born, which hap- 
pened to be a girl, they ſtood god-mo- 
thers, and not only gave handſomely 

them- 
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themſelves, but raiſed a contribution amo 

their acquaintance, for the ſupport of the 
lying- in woman and her infant; the for- 
mer, however, did not long enjoy the 
bleſſing of two ſuch worthy friends, — 
ſhe died before the expiration of her 
month, and the latter being wholly deſti- 
tute, was about to be thrown upon the 
pariſh : — ſome well-diſpoled neighbour, 
who knew how kind Wiſs Mabel and 
Mif. Betſy had been, came and acquainted 
them with the melancholy ſtory ; — they 
conſulted together, and each reflecting, 
that ſhe had undertaken the protection 
of this infant at the font, thought herſclf 
bound by duty to preſerve it from thoſe 
hardſhips with which children thus expoſed 
are ſometimes treated : — they, therefore, 
as they were equally engaged, agreed to 


Join equally in the maintenance of this in- 
nocent forlorn. 


This was a rare charity indeed, and 
few there are, eſpecially at their years, 
who ſo juſtly conſider the ubligations of a 
baptiſmal covenant. -—- It was alſo the 
more to be admired, as neither of them 
had the incomes of their fortunes in their 
own hands, the one being under guardian- 
ſhip, and the other at the allowance of a 
father, who, though rich, was extremely 
avarit.ous, 


As 
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As they were therefore obliged to be 
good œconomiſts in this point, and nurſes 
in the country are to be had at a much 
cheaper rate than in town, they got a 
perſon to ſeek out for one, who would not 
be unreaſonable in her demands, and at 
the ſame time do Juſtice to her charge.— 
Such a one, according to the character 
given of her by neighbours, being found, 
the child decently cloathed, was ſent down 
to her habitation, which was in a little 
village about ſeventeen miles from Lon- 
don. For the ſake of concealing the part 
Miſs Mabel had in this affair from the 
knowledge of her father, it was judged 
proper that Miſs Betly ſhould ſeem to 
take the whoie upon herſelf, which ſhe 
did, and the nurſe's huſband came up 
every month, and received the money 
from her hands, as alſo whatever other 
neceſſaries the child wanted, 


Who would imagine that ſuch a glo- 
rious act of benevolence ſhould ever be 
made a handle to traduce and vility the 
author ?—yet what cannot malice, accom- 
panied with cunning, do! — It can give 
the faireſt virtue the appearance of the 
fouleſt vice, and pervert the juſt eſtima- 


tion of the world into a miſtaken ſcorn 
and contempt, 


Miſs 
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Miſs Flora, after receiving the diſap- 
pointment, as related in the ſixth chapter 
in this volume, was far from deſiſt ing from 
the wicked deſign ſhe had conceived of 
pong an end to the intercourle between 

iſs Betſy and Mr. Trueworth.— Her 
fertile br.in preſented her with a thouſand 
ſtratagems, which ſhe rejected, either as 
they were took weak to accompliſh what 
ſhe wiſhed, or too liable to diſcovery, till 
at laſt ſhe hit upon the moſt deteſtable 
project of repreſenting what proceeded 
from the nobleſt propenſity of Miis Betly's 
nature, os the effect of a criminal compul- 
ſion :—in fine, to make it appear fo feaſi- 
ble, as to be believed, that tne child who 
owed half ies maintenance to her charity, 
was entirely kept by t.erieif, and the off- 
ſpring of her own body. 


Having well weighed and deliberated 
on this matter, it ſeemed to her ſuch as 
Mr. Trueworth, on the moſt ſtrict exa- 
mination, could not diſcover the decep- 
tion of; — ſhe therefore reſolved to purſue 
* and accordingly wrote the following 
etter: 


To 
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To CyarLes TRUEWwORTH, Eſq; 


SIX, | 
«THE friendſhip I had for ſome of 
« your family, now deceaſed, and the 
« reſpect due to your own character in 
© particular, obliges me to acquaint you 
with truths more diſagreeable than per- 
© haps you ever yet have heard: — but 
before I proceed to the ſhocking nar- 
rative, let me conjure you to be- 
5 lieve, that in me your better angel 
« ſpeaks, and warns you to avoid that 
* dreadful gulph of everlaſting miſery, 
* into which you are juſt ready to be 
© plunged. | 


am informed, by thoſe who are moſt 

© verſcd in »our affairs, and on whoſe ve- 
* racity I may depend, that a treaty of 
marriage is on foot, and a!moſt a good 
as concluded, between you and Miſs 
* Betſy Thoughtleſs. — A you g lady, I 
* mult confeſs, well deſcended, — hand- 
* ſome, and endued with every accom- 
* piſhment to attract the admiration of 
* mankind; and if her ſoul had the leaſt 
* conformity with her exterior charms, 
you, doubtle's, might have been one of 
* the moſt happy, and moſt envied man 
den earth; — but, fir, this ſeeming in- 
nocence 
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© nocence is all a cheat, — another has 
been before-hand with you, in the joys 
you covet; — your intended bride has 

been a mother without the pleaſure of 

* owning herſelf as ſuch. The product of 
a ſhameful paſſion is ſtill hving, and 

© though ſhe uſes the greateſt caution in 

this affair, J have by accident diſcovered 

is now nurſed at Denham, a mall vil- 

lage, within two miles of Uxbridge, h 

© a gardener's wife, who is called by the 

co intry people, Goody Buſhman. — ! 

give you this particular account, in 

© order that you may make what enquiry 

you ſhall think proper into a fact, which 

] am lorry to ſay, you will find but too 
© real, — 1 pity from my ſoul the un- 

fortunate ſeduced young lady, — the 
* muſt be doubly miterable, if by having 
© loſt her virtue, ſhe loſes a huſband 
* ſuch as you; — but if after this you 
* ſhould think fit to proſecute your pre- 
* tenſions. I wiſh ſhe may endeavour, by 
© her future conduct, to atone for the 
errors of the paſt; — but, alas! her 
© preſent manner of behaviour affords no 
* ſuch promiſing expectations; and if you 
« ſhould ſet your honour and fortune, and 
* all that is dear to you, againſt ſo pre- 
« carious a ſtake, as the hope of claim. 
ing a woman of her temper, it muſt 
« certainly fill all your friends with aſto- 
« niſhment 
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« niſhment and grief; — but you are your- 
« ſelf the beſt judge of what it will be- 
« come you to do, — I only beg, that 
you will be aſſured this intelligence 
comes from one, who is, 


With the utmoſt ſincerity, 


| — oo. 66 , HR. dk AG 


< SI, 
© Your well-wiſher, 
© And moſt humble, 
Though unknown, ſervant,” 


She would not truſt the ſucceſs of the 
miſchief ſhe intended by this letter, till 


LI —_—_— 2— e — . A - 


> © ſhe had examined and re-examined eve 
Ga ſentence, and finding it altogether / ſuch 
as ſhe thought would work the deſired 
effect, got one, who was always her ready 
| agent in matters of this kind, to copy 
itt over, in order to prevent any accident 
from diſcovering the real author, and 
chen ſent it as directed by the penny- 
ö poſt. 
1 ö N . 
| How fax the event anſwered her ex- 


pectations ſhall very ſhortly be related; 
, but incidents of another nature, requiring 
t F to be firſt mentioned, the gratification of 
- © | that 
Yl 
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that curioſity, which this may have ex: 
cited, muſt for a while be deferred, 


bd Lot bk bd bd &. && 


CHAP. XIII. 


Is the recital of ſome accidents, as little poſſible to 
be foreſeen by the reader, as they were by the 
perſons, to whom they happened, | 


N youth, when the blood runs high, 
I and the ſpirits are in full vivacity, 
affliction muſt come very heavy indeed, 
when it makes any deep or laſting im- 
preſſion on the mind. — That vexation 
which Mits Betſy had brought upon her- 
ſelf, by going to the play with Miſs For- 
ward, was ſevere enough the whole night, 
and the enſuing day. — A great while, 
it muſt be confeſſed, for a perſon of her 
volatile diſpoſition, and when the more 
violent emotions had ſubſided, the terror 
ſhe had lately ſuſtained, had, at leaſt, this 
good effect upon her; it made her re- 
ſolve to take all poſſible precautions not 
to fall into the like danger again. — As 
ſhe had an infinite deal of generoſity in 
her nature, when not obſcured by that 
pride and vanity which the flatteries ſhe 
d been but too much accuſtomed 8 

a 
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had inſpired her with, ſhe could not re- 
flect how ill ſhe had treated Mr. True- 
worth, and the little regard ſhe had paid 
to the tender concern he had ſhewn for 
her reputation, without thinking ſhe ought 
to aſk his pardon, and acknowledge ſhe 
had been in the wrong. — If Mr. True- 
worth could have known the humour ſhe 
was at preſent in, how readily would he 
have flown to her with all the wings of 
love and kind forgiveneſs; but as he had 
not the ſpirit of divination, and could 
only judge of her ſentiments by her be- 
haviour, it was not in his power to con- 
ceive how great a change had happened 
in his favour, through a juſt ſenſibility of 
her own error. 


She, in the mean time, little imagined 
how far he reſented the treatment ſhe had 
given him, eſpecially as ſhe heard he had 
been to wait upon her the day in which 
ſhe ſaw no company, and after having 
paſt a night of much more tranquility 
than the former had been, went down in 
the morning to breakfaſt, with her uſual 
chearfulneſs. — She had not been many 
minutes in the parlour, before ſhe was 
agreeably ſurpriſed with the ſight of her 
elder brother, Mr. Francis Thoughtleſs, 
who, it ſeems, had arrived the night be- 
fore, — After the firſt welcomes were 

over, 
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over, Mr. Goodman aſked him, Where. 
fore he did not come directly to his 
houſe ? ſaying he had always a ſpare, bed 
to accommodate a friend : — To which 
the other replied, that he had come from 
Paris with fome company, whom he 
could not quit, and that they had lain at 
the Hummums, — Miſs Betſy was ex- 
tremely tranſported at his return, and ſaid 
a thouſand obliging things to him, all 
which he anſwered with more politeneſs 
than tenderneſs; and this young lady ſoon 
perceived by this ſpecimen of his behaviour 
to her, that ſhe was not to expect the 
ſame affection from him, as ſhe had re- 


ceived ſo many proots of trom her younger 
brother. 


His long abſence from England, and 
ſome attachments he had found abroad, 
had, indeed very much taken off that 
warmth of kindneſs he would, doubtlels, 
otherwiſe have felt for an only ſiſter, and 
one who appeared ſo worthy of his love. 
— As Mr. Goodman had acquainted him 
by letter, that he had hired a houſe for 
him,, according to his requeſt, the chief 
of their converſation turned on that ſub- 
ject, and as ſoon as breakfaſt was over, 
they took a walk together to ſee it. — 
On their return he ſeemed very much 
pleaſed with the choice Mr. Goodman 4 

Made, 
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made, and the little time he ſtaid was 
entirely taken up with conſulting lady 
Mellaſin, his ſiſter, and Miſs Flora, con- 
cerning the manner in which ſhe ſhould 
ornament it; for the honeſt guardian had 
taken care to provide all ſuch furniture, as 
he thought would be neceſſary for a fingle 
gentleman. WS 


No intreaties were wanting to prevail 
on him, to make that houſe his home, 
till his own was thoroughly aired, and 
in all reſpects fit for him to go into; but 
he excuſed himſclf, ſaying, he could not 
leave the friends he had travelled with, 
'till they were provided for as well as 
himſelf ; nor could all Mr. Goodman, and 
the ladies urge, perſwade him to dine with 
them that day. | 


It muſt be acknowledged, that this po- 
ſitive refuſal of every thing that was de- 
fired of him, had not in it all that com- 
plaiſance, which might have been expect- 
ed from a perſon juſt come from among: a 
people more famous for their politeneſs 
than their ſincerity. 5 


But he had his own reaſons, which the 
family of Mr. Goodman as yet were far 
from ſuſpecting, which made him act in 
the manner he now did; and it was not, 

Vor. II. H in 
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in reality, the want of French breeding, 
but the want of true old Engliſh reſolu- 
tion, that enforced this ſeeming negligence 
and abruptneſs. 


After he was gone, Mr. Goodman went 
to *Change, but was ſcarce entered into 
the walk, where he had appointed to 
meet ſome merchants, when he was 
accoſted by two rough ill-looked fellows, 
who demanded his ſword, and told him, 
they had a writ againſt him, — that he 


was their priſoner, and muſt go with 
them. 


Mr. Goodman, who had as little reaſon 
as any man living to ſuſpect an inſult of 
this nature, only ſmiled, and told them, 
they were miſtaken in the perſon, — 
No, no, ſaid one of them, we are 
* right enough, if you are Mr. Samuel 
* Goodman,” — My name is Sa- 
« muel Goodman, replied he; * but! 
« do not know that it ſtands in any 
« man's books for debt; —but pray, con- 
©. continued he, at whoſe ſuit am I ar- 
4 reſted? At the ſuit of Mr. Oliver 
« Marplus, ſaid the other officer. — | 
4% have no dealings with any ſuch per- 
* fon, cried Mr, Goodman, nor even 
* ever heard the name of him you men- 
« tion,” — They then told him, it = 
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his buſineſs to prove that, — they did but 
do their duty, and he muſt obey the writ. 
— Mr. Goodman on this, knowing they 
were not the perſons with whom this mat- 
ter ſhould be conteſted, readily went where 
they conducted him, which was to a houſe 
belonging to him who appeared to be the 
principal of the two. As they were com- 
ing off Change, he bad his coachman 
drive his chariot home, and tell his lady, 
that he believed he ſhould not dine with 
her that day; but he kept his foorman with 
him, to ſend on what meſlages he ſhould 
find convenient, 


The officer, knowing his condition, 
and not doubting but he. ſhould have a 
handſome preſent for civility-maney, uſed 
him with a great deal of reſpect, when 
he had got him into his houſe; and, on 
his deſiring to be informed of the lawyer's 
name, employed in the action, he imme- 
diately told him, and alſo for what ſum 
he was arreſted, which was no lefs than 
two thouſand, five hundred, and ſeventy- 
five pounds, eight ſhillings, — ** A pretty 
« parcel of money, truly, faid Mr. Good. 
* man, I wonder in what dream I con- 
« tracted this debt.“ — He then called 
for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a line 
to his lawyer in the Temple, deſiring him 
to go to the other, who, they ſaid, was 

11 con- 
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concerned againſt him, and find out the 
truth of this affair 


The honeſt old gentleman having ſent 
this letter by his ſervant, called for ſome- 
thing to eat, and was extremely facetious 
and pleaſant with the officers, not doubt. 
ing but that what had happened was oc- 
caſioned through ſome miſtake or other, 
and ſhould immediately be diſcharged, 
when the thing was enquired into; — but 
his preſent good humour was changed into 
one altogether the reverſe, when his own 
lawyer, accompanied by him who waz 
engaged for his adverſary, came to him, 
and told him there was no remedy but to 
give bail; — that the ſuit commenced 
againſt him, was on account of a bond 
given by Lady Mellaſin to Mr, Oliver 
Marplus, ſome few days previous to her 
marriage. — Tis hard to ſay, whether ſur- 
- prize or rage was moſt predominant in the 
; foul of this much injured huſband, at ſo 
ſhocking a piece of intelligence. — Re 
- demanded to ſee the bond, which requelt 
being granted, he found it not as he at 
firſt flatter'd himſelf, a forgery, but ſigned 
wich his wifes own hand, and witneſſed 
by Mrs. Prinks, her. woman, and another 
| perſon whom he knew not, 


It 
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It is certain, that no confuſion ever ex- 
ceded that of Mr. Goodman's, at this 
time: — he fat like one transfixed with 
thunder, was wholly incapable of uttering 
one ſyllable 3 — he appeared to the com- 
pany as loſt in _ but was indeed 
almoſt paſt the power ol thinking till his 
lawyer rouſed him with theſe words, — 
« Come, Sir,” ſaid he, you ſee how 
«the caſe ſtands, — there is no time 
« to be loſt, — you muſt either pay the 
« money duwn, or get immediate ſecurity z 
« for I ſuppoſe you would not chuſe to 
«le here to-night.” — This ſcaſonable 
admonition brought him a little ro him- 
ſelf : — he now began to reflect what it 
would beſt become him to do; and, 
aſter a pauſe of ſome moments, I be- 
« lieve,” ſaid he, that I have now in 
e my houſe more than the ſum in bills, 
* that would diſcharge this bond, but I 
« would willingly hear what this woman 
« has to ſay before I pay the money, and 
te will therefore give in bail.” — Accord- 
ingly he ſent for two citizens of great 
worth and credit, to defire them to come 
to him ; — they inſtantly complied with 
this ſummons, and the whole affair being 
repeated to them, voluntarily offered to be 
his ſureties. 
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Bail bonds were eaſily procured, but it 
took up ſome time in filling them up, and 
diſcharging the fees, and other conſequen- 
tial expences, that it was paſt one o'clock 
before all was over, and Mr. Goodman 
had liberty to return to his own habita- 
ton, 


It was very ſeldom that Mr. Goodman 
ſaid late abroad; but whenever any 
thing happened that obliged him to do 
ſo, Lady Mellaſin, through the great af- 
fect ion ſhe pretended to have for him, 
would never go to bed *rill his return. 
— Mrs. Prinks for the moſt part was her 
ſole companion in ſuch caſes z but it fo 
fell out, that this night neither of the 
two young ladies had any inclination to 
flzep: — Miſs Flora's head was full of 
the abovementioned plot, and the anxiety 
for its ſucceſs ; — the remembrance of the 
laſt adventure at Miſs Forward*s was not 
yet quite diſſipated in Miſs Betſy; — the 
coldneſs with which ſhe imagined herſelf 
treated by her elder brother, with whom 
ſhe had flattered herſelf of living, and be- 
ing very happy under his.protection, gave 
her a good deal of uneaſineſs.— To add 
to all theſe matters of diſquiet, ſhe had 
alſo received that afternoon a letter from 


Mr, Francis Thoughtlels, acquainting = 
that 
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that he had the misfortune to be fo 
much bruiſed by a fall he got from his 
horſe, that it was utterly impoſſible for 
him, to travel, and ſhe muſt not expect 
him in town yet for ſome days, 


The ladics were all together, ſitting in 
the parlour, each chuſing rather to in- 
du'ge her own private medidations, than 
to hold diſcourſe with the others, when 
Mr. Goodman came home. — Lady Mel- 
laſin ran to embrace him with a ſhew cf 
the greateit tenderneſs, — © My dear Mr. 
©« Goodman,” cried the, „ how much 
have I ſuffered from my fear, leſt 
„ ſome ill accident ſhould have befallen 
& u!“ The worlt that could 
© have happened has befallen me,” replied 
he, thruſting her from him; © yet no 
* more than what you might very reaſon- 
e ably expect would one day or another 
„happen.“ — “ What do you mean, 
* my dear?” ſaid ſhe, more alarmed at 
his words and looks than ſhe made ſhew 
of,— ** You may too ealily inform your- 
&« ſe]f what *tis I mean,“ cried he haſtily, 
* en the retroſpect of your behaviour; 
« — [| now find, but too late, how much 
*© have been impoſed upon. — Did you 
„not aſſure me,** continued he, ſome- 


what more mildly, „that you were fice- 


from all incumbrances but that girl, 
H 4 e whom, 
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« whom, ſince our marriage, I have ten. 
„ dered as my own?” —And then per. 
ceiving ſhe anſwered nothing, but looked 
paie and trembled, he repeated to her the 
affront he had received, „which,“ ſaid 
he, in all my dealings in the world, 
© would never have happened, but on 
„your account.“ 


Though Lady Mellaſin had as much ar- 
tifice, and the power of diſſimulation, as 
any of her ſex, yet ſhe was at a loſs thus 
taken unprepared, — She heſitated, — ſhe 
ſtammered, and fain would have denied 
the having given any ſuch bond but 
finding the proofs too = againſt her, 
ſhe threw herſelf at his feet, — wept, and 
conjured him to forgive the only decep- 
tion ſhe had practiſed on him: — * Ix 
« was a debt,” ſaid ſne, contracted by 
my former husband, which I knew not 
« of.) thought the effects he leſt behind 
« him were more than ſufficient to have 
« diſcharged whatever obligations he lay 
« under, and fooliſhly took out letters of 
« adminiſtration. — The demand of Mar- 
« plus came not upon me *cill ſome time 
« after, — I then inconſiderately gave 
« him my own bond, which he however 
« promiſed not to put in force without 
« previouſly acquainting me.“ 


This 
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This excuſe was too weak as well as all 
the affection Mr. Goodman had for her, 
to pacify the emotions of his juſt indigna- 
tion. — © And pray,” cried he, in a 
voice divided between ſcorn and anger, 
« of what advantage would it have been to 
« me your being previouſly acquainted 
« with it? — Could. you have paid the 
« money without robbing, or defrauding 
« me; — No, Madam,” continued he, 
&« ] ſhall for the future give credit to no- 
« thing you can ſay, and as I cannot be. 
i affured that this is the only misfortune 
& | have to dread on your account, ſhall 
« confider what ſteps I ought to take for 
* my defence.“ | 


In ſpeaking theſe words he rung the 
bell for a ſervant, and ordered that bed, 
to which he had invited Mr. Thoughtleſs, 
ſhould that inftant be made ready for 
himſelf, —— All the tears and intreaties/ 
Lady Mellaſin were in vain, to make hin 
recede trom his reſolution of- lying alone- - 
that night; and as ſoon as he was told 
his orders were obeyed, he flung out of 
the room, ſaying, — “ Madam, perhaps, 
* we never more may meet between a 
„pair of ſheets.“ —— Whether at that 
time he was determined to carry his te- 
lentment ſo far, or not, is uncertain, but 
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what happened very ſhortly after, left him 
no other part to take, than that which he 
had threatened. 


SL checke clock Keckeck bb boob ot 
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Gives a full explanation of ſome paſſages, which. 


hitherto have ſeemed very dark and myſterious. 


in Mr. Goodman's family ;—Lady 
Mellaſin either was, or pretended to. be, 
in fits; Miſs Flora was called up ſoon 
after ſhe went to bed, but Mr. Goodman 
himſelf would not be prevailed upon to 
riſe, though told the condition his wife 
was in, and that ſhe begged with the ut- 
molt earneſtneſs to ſee him. 


This behaviour in a huſband lately ſo 
tender and affectionate is a proof, not on- 


ly that the greateſt love, once turned, de- 


generates into its reverſe, but alſo that the 
ſweeteſt temper, when too much provoked 


by injuries, is not always the moſt eaſy 


to be reconciled. — The perfect truſt he 
had put in Lady Mellaſin, — the implicic 


faith he had given to all ſhe faid——and . 


the 


TJ" HIS was a night of great confuſion 
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the dependance he had on the love ſhe 
had profeſſed for him, made the decep- 
tion ſhe was now convicted of appear in 
worſe colours, than otherwiſe it would 
have done. 


The more he reflected on this ugly af- 
Fair, the more he was convinced of the hy- 
pocriſy of his wife, in whom he had placed 
ſuch confidence, — — ** We have been 
© married near five years, ſaid he, to 
himſelf ; * how comes it to paſs, that the 
e penalty of this bond was not in fo long 
ea time demanded ? - It muſt be that ſhe 
“% has kept it off by large intereſt, and 
* forbearance money, and who knows 
« how far my credit may be endangered: 
« for the raiſing of it? —*Tis likely, that 
„ while I thought every thing neceſſary 
„ for my family was purchaſed with ready 
© money, I may ſtand indebted to all the 
i tradeſmen this wicked woman has had 
„any dealings with; — nay, I cannot 
«even aſſure myſelf, that other obliga- 
tions of the ſame kind with this I have 
© already ſuffered for, may not ſome: 
e time or other call upon me for their 
* diſcharge.” 


With theſe diſturbed meditations, in- 
ſtead of ſleep, did he paſs what was re- 
maining of the night, when he went to. 

| bed; 
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bed; yet he roſe the next day full as ie 


as he was accuſtomed to do, after having 
enjoyed the belt repoſe. | 


The firſt thing he did was to ſend for 
as many of thoſe trades-people, as he 
either knew himſelf, or his ſervants could 
inform him, had at any time ſent goods 
into his houſe. — On their preſenting 
themſelves before him, he found, more 
to his vexation than ſurprize, for he now 
expected the worſt, that all of them, even 
to thoſe who ſupplied his kitchin, had 
bills of a long ſtanding : — he diſcharged 
all their ſeveral demands directly, and 
having taken a receipt in full from each 
of them, defired they would henceforward 
ſuffer no goods to be left within his doors 


without the value being paid on the deli- 


very. 


Mr. Goodman had juſt diſpatched the 
lzſt of theſe people, when he was told a 
woman begged leave to ſpeak to him: — 
« Another creditor, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid he, 
and then ordered ſhe ſhould come in. —— 
As ſoon as ſhe did fo, — «++ Well, miſ- 


* treſs, cried he, ſeeing her a woman of 


a very plain appearance, — What is it 
you require of me? —— * Nothing, 
« Sir,” replied ſhe; “but that you will 
„permit me to acquaint you with a 


thing, 
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« thing, which it very much concerns you 
« to be informed of ?*? -I ſhould 
« otherwiſe be an enemy to myſelf,” re- 
ſumed he, therefore pray ſpeak what 
« you have to ſay. 


I am, ſir,” ſaid ſhe, the unfortunate. 
© wiſe of one of the moſt wicked men 
upon earth, and by my being ſo, have 
© been compelled to be in ſome meaſure 
« acceſſary to the injuſtice you have ſuſ- 
* tained; but I hope what I have to re- 
« yea), will atone for my tranſgreſſion.“ 
— Mr. Goodman then deſired ſhe would 
fit down, and without any farther pre- 
lude proceed to the buſineſs ſhe came 


upon. 
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The ſum of what I have to relate,“ 
rejoined ſhe, is, that the bond, on 
* which you were yeſterday arreſted, and 
* for the payment of which you have 
given ſecurity, is no more than an im- 
« pudent fraud; but the particulars, that 
* preve it ſuch, cannot but be very dif-. 
« pleaſing to you; however I ſhall make KM 
no apology for relating them, as the Be 
perfect knowledge of the whole tranſ- 0 
action may put you in a way to pre- 3 
vent all future injuries of the like ga- 
* ture, 


My 
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© My huſband, whoſe name is Oliver 
Marplus,' continued ſhe, had the ho- 
nour of waiting on a nobleman belong- 


ing to court, when Sir Solomon Mella- 


fin had a poſt there :—his lady, now un- 
happily yours, took a fancy to him, 
and entered into a criminal converſation 


with him, ſome time before her hus- 
band's death, and has ever ſince, unleſs 
very lately broke off, continued it. On 


my firſt diſcovering it, he begged me 
to be eaſy, and reminded me, that as he 
had nothing at preſent to depend upon, 
having loſt his place, but her Ladyſhip's 
bounty, I ought'to wink at it, and be 
content that ſhe ſhould ſhare his perſon, 
ſince I ſhared in the benefits ariſing 
from their intercourſe. — I knowing 
his temper too well, not to know 
that any oppoſition I could make would 
be in vain, and ſeeing no other te- 


medy, was obliged to feign a conſent 
to what the love I then had for him 


rendered moſt terrible to me. — Thus 


we went on, her Ladyſhip till ſupply- 


ing him with money for our ſupport, 


till he being informed, that her mar- 


riage with you was near being conſum- 
mated, he bethought himſelf of a ſtra- 


tagem to prevent the change of her 
con- 
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condition from depriving him of the 
continuance of her favour. — It was 
this : 


© Their private meetings were always 
in the Savoy, at a houſe of my huſband's 
chuſing for that purpoſe, the maſter 
of it being his intimate friend and 
companion. — Myſelf, and two men, 
whom he made privy to the plot, and 
were to perſonate officers of juſtice, 
were to be concealed in the next room 
to the lovers, and as ſoon as we found 
they were in bed, burſt open the door, 
ruſh in, and catch them in the very act 


of ſhame. 


All this was executed according as it 
was contrived z; — my huſband jumped 
out of bed, pretended to ſtruggle wich. 
the ſham conſtables, and ſwore he would 
murder me, ] ated my part, as they 
ſince told me, to the life, — ſeemed a + 
very fury, and ſaid I did not care what 
became of me, if I was but revenged 

upon my rival, — Lady Mellafin tore 
her hair, wept, and intreated me in the 
moſt abje& terms to forgive, and not 
expoſe a woman of her rank to public 
ſcorn and infamy. — To which I re- 
plied, that it was not her quality ſhould - 


protect her! — I loaded her with the 
moſt 
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© moſt inveterate reproaches I could think 
of. — Indeed, there required not much 
« ſtudy for my doing ſo, for I heartily 
hated her. — After ſome time paſſed in 
beſeechings on her ſide, and railings on 
mine, one of the pretended conſtables 
took me aſide, as if to perfwade me to 


money might compromiſe the matter. — 


. ws, HE JE HY 


© he deteſted me for what J had done, yet 


. © he wiſhed her Ladyſhip, for her own 


* ſake, would think of ſome way to pacify 
me ; — for, ſaid he, © a wife in theſe 
« caſes has great power.” 


© The terror ſhe was in of appearing be- 
© fore a civil magiſtrate, and of being liable 
to ſuffer that puniſhment the law inflicts 
upon an adultreſs, and conſequently the 
©. loſs of all her hopes of a marriage 
* with you, Sir, made her readily agree 
* to do any thing I ſhould require, — 
I ſeemed quite averſe for a good 
while to liſten to any terms of accom- 


be overcome by the perfwaſtons of the 
men I brought wich me, and her pro- 
-miſe of allowing us a very handſome 
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wife, and ſhould have it in her power, 
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more moderation, while the other talked 
to her, and inſinuated as if a ſum of 


My huſband alſo tuld her, that though 


modation, but at length affected to 


fupport, as ſoon as ſhe became your 
— This 
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This I made light on, and told her, 
that I would not depend upon her pro- 
© miſe-for any thing, — It was then pro- 
* poſed, that ſhe ſhould give a bond for 
* a large ſum of money to Mr, Marplus. 
— * That you may do with ſafety,” 
ſaid he to her, „as I ſhall have it in 
% my own hands, and you may be aſſured 
« will never put it in force to your pre- 
« judice,” 


© In fine, Sir,“ continued Mrs, Marplus, 
© ſhe agreed to this propoſal, and as it was 
then too late for the execution of what 
' ſhe hid promiſcd, on her making a ſo- 
 lemn vow to fulfil it punctually the 
next day, I told her, ſhe was at liberty 
to go home that night, but that I would 
not withdraw the warrant I pretended to 
have taken out againſt her, *till all wa 
© over, | 


* She was, indeed, too much rejoiced 
at the expectation of getting off from 
the imaginary proſecution to think of 
breaking her word; — my wicked huſ- 
* band, however, had the ſucceſs of his 
* deſign more greatly at heart, than to 
give her any long time for reflection; 
* accordingly we went pretty early the 
* next morning to her lodgings, accom- 
* panied by one of thoſe, who had aſ- 

| | « {ſumed 
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© ſumed the character of conſtable, and 
< who in reality had formerly ſerved the 
« pariſh where he till lives in that ca- 
© pacity, and a lawyer, previouſly directed 
© to fill up the bond in the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt binding terms that words could 
form There was not the leaſt demur 
or objection, on the part of her Lady. 
ſhip : — ſhe ſigned her name, and Mrs, 
Prinks, her woman, and the man we 
brought with us, fet their hands as wit- 
neſſes. 


. + 2 


© You, ſee, fir,* purſued ſhe, * the drift 
of this contrivance, I ady Mellaſin was 
the inſtrument, but it was you that was 
ordained to ſuffer : — there was no 
fixed ſum, or ſums, ſtipulated for the 
« ſupport we were to receive from her; 
but Marplus was ſo continually draining 
her purſe, that I have often been amazed 
* by what arts ſhe impoſed on you to re- 
< pleniſh it. — Whenever ſhe began to 
make any excuſe for not complying with 
© his demands, he preſently threatened her 
« with putting the bond in force againlt 
you, by which means he extorted 
from her almoſt whatever he te- 
quired. 
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One time in particular, he pretended 
© to be under an arreſt for three hundred 
6 pounds, 
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pounds, and ſhe not having ſo much 
© money by her, was obliged to ſend Mrs. 
Prinks, with her diamond necklace, to 
the pawn-broker's to make it up; — 
© yet, — would you believe it, fir, — 
* notwithſtanding all he got from her 
* Ladyſhip, he kept me poor and mean, 
© as you ſee; would not let me have a 
* ſervant, but made me waſh his linnen, 
and do all his drudgery, while he 
« ſtrutted about the town like a fine fel- 
* low, with his tupee wig, and laced waiſt- 
coat; and if I made the leaſt complaint, 
© would tell me, in deriſion, that as I had 
* no children, I had nothing elle to do but 
* to wait upon him. — I bore all this, 
© however, becauſe I loved the villain, 
* and, indeed, did not then know he was 
, 0 great a one to me, as I now find 
he is. 


* He pretended to me that he was 
* heartily weary of Lady Mellaſin, —hated 
© her, --- and could no longer bear the 
pain of diſſembling with her. --- < [ 
* will, therefore,“ ſaid he, „demand a 
* much Jarger ſum of her than I know 
git is in her power to raiſe : - her non» 
compliance will give me an excuſe for 
compelling her huſband to pay the pe- 
nalty of the bond, and when I have 
got the money I will purchaſe an em- 

« ployment 
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ployment in ſome one or other of the 
ublic offices, on which you and I may 


« live comfortably together the remainder 
« of our days.” 


A 


« 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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6 
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6 
6 
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X Accordingly, at his next meeting with 


Lady Mellaſin, he told her, he had a pre- 


ſent occaſion for a ſum ot money, and 
ſhe muſt let him have five hundred. 
pounds within four or five days at far- 


* theſt,---This, it ſeems, extremely alarmed 


her ; ſhe replied, that ic was impoſſible 
for her to procure ſo much at once, 
--- complained that he had been too 
preſſing upon her, and told him, that he 
ought not to expect ſhe could always 
ſupply his extravagancies in the manner 
ſhe had lately done.---High words aroſe 
between them on this account - ſhe re- 
proached him with the ſtraits he had al- 
ready put her to, - ſaid he muſt wait 
"till money came into her hands,---He 
ſwore the preſent exigence of his at- 
fairs required an immediate ſupply, 
---that he ſaw no remedy but arreſt- 


ing you, and they parted in great 
anger. 


The next day he ſent me to her with 

a letter ;---neither ſhe, nor Mrs. Prinks, 

was at home, and I did not judge proper 

to leave it with the ſervants, ſo 5 
| OY 
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c ried it back again: --- he did not hap- 

pen to aſk me for it, and I never 
« thought of returning it, which I am 
« now very glad of, as it may ſerve to 


« corroborate the truth of what I told 
you.“ een 


In ſpeaking this, ſhe preſented a paper 
to Mr, Goodman, which he took haſtily 


out of her hands, and found it contained 
theſe words: 


To Lady MzLILASIx. 1 
Mapa, 

* YOUR excuſes wont do with me. 
Money I muſt have, --- I know you 
may raiſe it if you will, and I am 
* amazed you ſhould imagine I can believe 
any thing you ſay to the contrary, when 
you have an old fellow, who, you your- 
© ſelf told me, knows no end to his 
* wealth, and that you married him only 
to make him my banker. --- Do nor, 
therefore, offer to trifle with me ahy 
longer, for if you do, by my ſoul I ſhall 
6 = the bond in force, and then there will 

an end of all love and friendſhip be- 

* tween you and him, who has been tor fo 

many years, Hay” 
Tour conſtant ſervant, 

O. MazpLus.* 

« Oh!] 
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« Oh! wretched,---wreteched woman!" 
cried Mr, Goodman, as ſoon as he had 
done reading, --- to how low,---how 
& contemptible a ſtate has vice reduced 
c her!”--- Mrs. Marplus perceiving by 
his countenance the diſtraction of his mind, 
would not proſecute her diſcourſe, till he, 
recovering himſelf a little, bid her go on, 
if any thing yet remained to be related of 
this ſhocking narrative. | | 


© I have told you, fir,* reſumed ſhe, 
© the preparations, the conſequence you 
© are but too well acquainted with, ---I 
have only to aſſure you, that I had not 
£ diſcovered my huſband*s baſeneſs, but 
with a view of your doing yourſelf jul- 
< tice :---you have no occaſion to pay this 
© bond,---you can prove it a fraud by the 
« joint evidence of myſelf his wife, and an- 
other perſon, no leſs deeply concerned in 
the contrivance, and is ready to make 
« his affidavit of every particular I have 
© recited - but then, whatſoever is done, 
© muſt be done with expedition, or he will 
be paſt the reach, either of you or me.--- 
] have juſt now learned, that inſtead of 
« purchaſing an employment, as he pre- 
'© cended to me, he is privately preparing 
to go over to Holland, Bruſſels, or ſome 
* of thoſe places, and ſettle there with 2 

« young 
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« young huſſey, who they ſay, is with child 
« by him, and will leave me here to ſtarve. 
His lawyer, to whom he has aſſigned the 
bond, is to advance fifteen hundred 
« pounds upon it, on condition he has the 
« reſidue of it to himſelf, when you ſhall 
c diſcharge the whole. Now it is in your 
power, fir, to ſave yourſelf the payment 
of ſo much money, and relieve a much 
« jnjured and diſtreſſed wife, by complain- 
ing to the court of Chancery of the im- 
* poſition practiſed on you, and procure a 
+ Ne exat reg num to prevent his eſcape.” 


| Here ſhe gave over ſpeaking, and Mr, 
Goodman, after a ſhort pauie, replied, 
that he could not at that inſtant reſolve on 
any thing; but added, that he would take 
ſome advice, and then let her know how 
far ſhe might be ſerviceable to him : 
on which ſhe took her leave, after giving 
him directions where ſhe might be found, 


CHAP; 
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LIES MAC ee LESDSSES 


CHAP. XV. 


Shews ſome part of the conſequencer, produced iy 
the foregoing occurrence, | 


HOUGH Mr. Goodman very eaſily 
perceived the wife of Marplus had 
not made the diſcovery ſhe had done 
through any principle of conſcience, or true 
contrition for having been an accomplice 
in the baſe action ſhe had revealed, but 
merely in revenge of a huſband, who had 
uſed her ill, and was about to leave her, 
yet he thought it behoved him to draw all 
the advantages he could from the knoy- 
| ledge of ſo aſtoniſhing, and ſo alarming a 
ecret, OT: 


He therefore waſted no time, either in 
unavailing reflections on his own inconſi- 
derateneſs, in marrying at his years, a wo- 
man, ſuch as Lady Mellaſin, nor in excla- 
mations on her ingratitude and perfidiout- 
neſs z but convinced beyond a doubt of 
the wrongs he had ſuſtained, bent his 
whole mind on doing himſelf juſtice, in as 
ample a manner as poſſible, on the ag- 


The 
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The lawyer, to whom he had applied 
the day before, was not only a perſon who 
had tranſacted all the buſineſs he had in 
his way, but was alſo his acquaintance of 
a long ſtanding, and very good friend, and 
it was no inconſiderable conſolation, under 
ſo grievous a misfortune, that he was not 
at a loſs whom he ſhould conſult on an af- 
fair that required the greateſt integrity, as 
well as ability. 


That gentleman, luckily for Mr. Good- 
man's impatience, came to enquire how he 
did, after his laſt night's ſhock, juſt as he 
was preparing to wait on him, in o:der to 
acquaint him with the more ſtabbing one 
he had ſince received. This injured hus- 
band rejoiced, as much as the preſent un- 
happy ſituation of his mind would permit, 
at the ſight of his friend, and related to 
him, in as brief a manner as he could, the 
ſum of the whole ſtory he had received 
from Mrs, Marplus. 


« Good God!” ſaid the lawyer, as ſoon 
as Mr. Goodman had given over ſpeaking, 
« | am confounded : — but, pray, ſir, 
* how have you reſolved to do ? — In 
* what way will you proceed? 
„That I muſt aſk of you,” replied 
Mr. Goodman, haſtily ; you may be 

Vor. II. 1 certain 
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„ cextain I will not be paſſive in this mat. 


cc 
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ter, —— ] only went to know what 
courſe I am to ſteer.” Could you 
conſent,“ cried the lawyer, after 3 
pauſe, to be divorced from Lady Mel. 
laſin?' — „ Conſent ! ſaid Mr. Good. 


man, with more warmth than before, the 
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moſt terrible vexation I endure, dwells 
in the conſideration, that the is ſtill my 
wife; — were that name once eraſed, 
I think I ſhould be eaſy.” — ] hope 
then ſoon to ſee you ſo, ſaid the other: 
but the firſt thing we have to do is to 
cet the affidavits of the two witneſſes, 
and then arreſt Marplus.— I ſhall order 
it ſo with his lawyer, whom J have un- 
der my thumb, on account of ſome 
mal-practices J have detected him in, 
that he ſhall not dare to procure bail 
for this unworthy client. —In a word, 
ſir, continued he, I do not doubt, the 
caſe being ſo plain, but to relieve you 
from paying the penalty of the bond; 
but, in the mean time, what will 
you do with Lady Mellaſin? — It is 
neceſſary ſhe ſhould be removed out of 
the houſe,” — «4+ The houſe is hell to 


* me while ſhe is in it,” ſaid Mr. Good- 
man, — They had ſome further talk on 
this affair, and the manner in which*Mr. 
Goodman was to conduct himſelf being 


ſettled, 


1 
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ſettled, a footman was ſent to bid Mrs, 
Prinks come down. 


The confidant of all her lady's guilty 
ſecrets could not, now detected, behold the 
face of Mr. Goodman, without the ex- 
tremeſt terror and confuſion : he perceived 
it, as ſhe ſtood trembling ſcarce half within 
the door, not daring to approach, —— 
« Come near, ſaid he; you are a ſervant, 
« and below the effects of my reſentment, 
« which otherwiſe you might have cauſe 
« to dread :—T have a meſſage to ſend by 
« you to your lady,—take care you deli- 
ver it in the words I give it. On 
which ſhe ventured to advance a few ſteps 
farther into the room, and he went on, 
with a more authoritative voice than ſhe 
had ever heard him aſſume before, in this 
manner : | 


% Tell her, ſaid he, that for many 
« realons I find it wholly improper ſhe 


| © ſhould remain any longer under the 


e ſame roof with me; — deſire her there- 
fore to provide a lodging immediately, 
“ for nerfell, and all belonging to her; 
* — you muſt all depart this very night, 
* ſo it behoves her to be ſpeedy in her 
** Preparations.” & To-night, fir!” 
cried Mrs, Prinks ? — “ I have faid it, 
reoined he, fiercely, — © begone! it is 

I 2 "OE - * 
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* not your buſineſs to reply, but to obey,” 
—She ſpoke no more, but retired with 


much greater haſte than ſhe had en- 
tered. 


Mr. Geodman, and his lawyer, were 
purſuing their diſcourſe, on the preſent me- 
lancholy occaſion, when the butler came 
in to lay the cloth for dinner, As ſoon 
as he had finiſhed, and ſet all the neceſ- 
{ary utenſils on the table, Mr. Goodman 
ordered him to go to Miſs Betſy's chamber, 


and deſire her to come down to din- 
ner, 


That young lady had paſſed the morn- 
ing in a very diſagreeable manner: — 
the want of repoſe the night before had 
made her lie in bed *till the day was 
very far advanced.—When ſhe got up, 
good-manners, good-breeding, and even 
common civility, obliged her to enquire 
after Lady Mellaſin's health; and being 
told that ſhe was ftili in bed, the ſame 
motives induced her to pay her compli- 
ments in perſon.—On entering the cham- 
ber, a mournful ſcene preſented itſelf to 
her eyes: — Lady Mellaſin ſat up, ſup- 
ported by her pillows, with all the token 
of deſpair and grief, in every feature ol 
her face; — Miſs Flora had thrown het 
ſelf on a carpet by the bed-ſide, her heal 

| leaning 
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leaning on the ruelle, and her eyes half 
drowned in tears; — Mrs. Prinks ſtood at 
a little diſtance from them, pale and mo- 
tionleſs as a ſtatue.— The approach of Mis 
Betſy made ſome alteration in their poſ- 
tures, and ſeemed to awaken them from that 
lethargy of ſilent woe: — Lady Mellaſin 
began to exclaim on the hardneſs of her 
fate, and the cruelty of Mr. Goodman, 
who, ſhe ſaid, ſeemed glad of a pretence 
to throw off that affection, which ſhe had 
flattered herſelf would have been as laſting 
as life, and bewailed herſelf in terms fo 
tender and pathetic, that in ſpite of the 
little reſpect that Miſs Betſy in reality had 
for her, and the juſt indignation ſhe had 
for ſome time conceived againſt Miſs Flora, 
her gentle, generous heart was touched 
with the ſtrongeſt emotions of pity and 
forgiveneſs, 


As ſhe was far from ſuſpecting all the 
grounds Lady Mellaſin had for this immo- 
derate grief, and in her ſoul believing that 
Mr. Goodman would ſoon be brought to 
forgive both the affront and the damage 
his fortune had ſuffered on her account, ſhe 
begged her ladyſhip would not indulge the 
dictates of deſpair, but reflect on the natu- 
ral ſweetneſs of Mr. Goodman's diſpoſi- 
tion, the great love he had for her, and 

1 above 
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above all his ſtrict adherence to thoſe prin. 
ciples of religion, which forbid a laſting re. 
ſentment; — and, in ſhort, reminded her 
of every thing ſhe could think of for her 
conſolation. ; 


None of them having yet breakfaſted, 
ſhe ſtayed and drank coffee with them 
nor would her compaſſionate temper have 
permitted her to quit them ſo ſoon as ſhe 
did, if ſhe had not been called away to a 
milliner, who was come with ſome things 
ſhe had the day before ordered to be 
brought, and ſhe had juſt diſpatched this 
little affair, and got out of her deſhabills, 


when ſhe had received the above-mention- 


ed meſſage from Mr. Goodman, 


On her coming into the parlour, where 
dinner was that moment ſerving up,— 
„ muſt requeſt the favour of you, Miſs 
% Betſy, ſaid Mr. Goodman, to do the 
«© honours of my table to-day.” 
„ ſhall do the beſt I can, fr, replied 
« Miſs Betſy, modeſtly, but am very 
„ ſorry for the occaſion, which obliges 
« me to take upon me an office I am ſo 
« little accuſtomed to. You will be 
the better able to diſcharge it when it 
becomes your duty,” ſaid Mr. Good- 


man, with a half ſmile z „but I qr 
« this 


* 
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« this is the only time I ſhall put you to 
© jt, I have a kinſwoman, who I expect 
« will be ſo good as to take care of the 
« affairs of my family henceforward.” — 
“O, fir, replied Miſs Betſy, with a great 
« deal of concern, I hope Lady Mel- 
ee laſin has not for ever forfeited her 
« place,” 

Mr. Goodman was about to make ſome 
reply, when they heard the voice of that 
lady, whom Miſs Betſy had juſt men- 
tioned, extremely loud upon the ſtairs, — 


« I will not be uſed in this manner, 


e cried ſhe; if I muſt go, let him tell 
© me ſo himſelf,” — On this Mr. Good- 
man grew extremely red : «id. 
ſaid he, to the footman that waited at 
table, and tell Lady Mellaſin I will not 
& be diſturbed.** „ Hold, cried the 


lawyer, permit me, fir, to moderate 


* this matter. In ſpeaking theſe words, 
he roſe haſtily, and without ſtaying to 
near what Mr. Goodman would ſay, ran 
to prevent Lady Mellaſin from coming 


in. While he was gone, © Yes, Miſs - 
{© Betſy, ſaid Mr. Goodman, you will 


* loſe- your companion; — Miſs Flora 


“ with her mother, leaves my houſe to 
night.“ 
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Miſs Betſy, who had gone out of Lady 
Mellaſin's x Rac betore Mrs. Prinks 
brought her this piece of intelligence from 
Mr. Ggodman, was at ſurpriſed 
to hear him ſpeak in this manner. — * It 

is a ſudden turn, indeed, purſued he; 
but the reaſons which urge me to this 
&« ſeparation, will hereafter appear ſuch as 
* neither could nor ought to have reſiſt- 
« ed,” Miſs Betſy only replying, that 
he was certainly the beſt judge of what 
he did, no farther diſcourſe happened on 
the ſubject, nor indeed on any other for 
ſome moments. 
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At laſt, however, Mr. Goodman taking 
notice that ſhe looked more than ordi- 
narily ſerious, Perhaps, ſaid he, you 
* may think my houſe too melancholy 
« for you when they are gone. — The 
« relation I intend to bring home, though 
«© a perfect good woman, is pretty far ad- 
« vanced in years, and I believe re- 
«« ceives but few viſits, eſpecially from 
« the younger ſort;—but as the houſe I 
4% have hired for Mr. Thoughtleſs will be 
e ready in a day or two, I fhould ima- 
„ gine he would be glad to have you 
e with him, *till you marry ;—but this, 
continued he, is at your own option, 


Ado but mention it, becauſe 1 would 
| 6« have 


&« be miſtreſs,” 
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6 have you entirely eaſy in this point, and 
« conſider what it is will moſt contribute 
« to make you lo.” | 


Miſs Betſy had only time to thank him 
for his goodneſs, before the lawyer came 
down: — that gentleman had found a 
more difficult taſk than he had expected, 
in bringing Lady Mellaſin to ſubmit to 
the injunctions ſhe had received from her 
huſband, — not that ſhe had the leaſt 


ſpark of conjugal affection for him, as 


the reader may very well ſuppoſe, or 
would have wiſhed ever to ſee him more, 
if ſhe could have lived without him in 
the ſame manner ſhe did with him; but 
the thoughts of leaving her large and 
richly furniſhed houſe, —her fine fideboard 
of plate, —her coach, — her equipage, and 
all thoſe other enſigns of opulence and 
ſtate ſhe now enjoyed, were inſupport- 
able to her, and having in vain eſſayed 
what a feigned peniteace and tenderneſs 
could do, to work him to forgiveneſs, 
had now reſolved to try the effect of a 
more haughty and imperious deportment, 
* — I will make him know I am his 
« wife, cried ſhe, and whatever he is: 
6 poſſeſſed of, I am an equal ſharer in: 
« — Jet him not therefore think, that 
«© wherever he is maſter, I ſhall ceaſe to 
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The lawyer then remonſtrated to her, 
that though it were true as ſhe ſaid, that 
ſhe had a right to partake of his fortune, 
yet it was ſtill in the power of a huſband 
to oblige her to receive the benefit of that 
right, in what manner, and in what place, 
he ſhould think proper : he told her, Mr. 
Goodman was determined that ſhe ſhould 
quit his houſe, and that all applications, 
made by her to the contrary, would be 
fruitleſs, and exaſperate him the more, 
and only ſerve to widen the unhappy 
breach between them. If Mr. Good- 
« man, {aid he, has no other complaint 
« apainſt your ladyſhip, than ſimply his 
„paying the penalty of the bond, and 
„ it may be ſome other trifling debts, I 
« cannot think he will, for any length of 
« time, perſevere in his preſent inflexibili- 
ce ty of temper,” —— Theſe arguments, 
and ſome others he made uſe of, enforced 
with all the rhetoric and art he was maſter 
of, at laſt convinced her, that it was beſt 
for her to yield with a ſeeming willingneſs 
to the fate it was not in her power to 
avoid, and ſhe promiſed him to ſend Prinks 


directly to hire an apartment for her, at 


a houſe near Golden-Square, with the 
miſtreſs of which ſhe had ſome ſmall 
acquaintance, 


The 
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The whole time this gentleman had been 
with Lady Mellaſin, the meat was kept 
upon the table, but he would not ſtay to 
eat, — We have not a minute to loſe, 
« {aid he to Mr, Goodman; — let us go, 
« fir, and diſpatch what we have to do.“ 
With theſ- words they both went haſtily 
out of the doors, leaving Miſs Betſy in, a 
good deal of conſternation at what they 
were about. | 


doncbobt ooo ck det; hobo tilt 


CHAP, XVI. 


Is a kind of olio, a mixture of many things, all 
of them very much to the purpoſe, theugh leſs 
entertaining than ſome others, | 


ADY Mellaſin, who little expected 

that her huſband was made ſo well 
acquainted, or even that he had the leaſt 
thought of the worſt part of her beha- 
viour towards him, was ready enough to 
flatter herſeif, both from her experience of 
his uncommon tenderneſs for her, and 
from what his lawyer had inſinuated, in 
order to prevail on her to go away with the 
leſs noiſe, that when this guſt of paſſion 


I 6 was 
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was blown over, he would be reconciled, 
and conſent to her return. 


Theſe imaginations made her carry it 
with a high hand before the ſervants, and 
as they were packing up her things, while 
Mrs. Prinks was gone to prepare a lodg- 
ing for her, — Tour maſter will be 
« olad to fetch me home again, cried 
„% ſhe; — poor man! he has been ſtrange- 
« ly wrong-headed of late. — I ſuppoſe 
© he will be ready to hang himſelf when 
« he conſiders what he has done, for he 
* may be ſure I ſhall not very eaſily 


forgive the affront he has put upon 
9 


How truly amiable is an unblemiſhed 
character, and how contemptible is the re- 
verſe ! — Servants naturally love and re- 
ſpect virtue in thoſe they live with, and 
ſeldom or ever either flatter or conceal the 
vices they do not greatly profit by.— The 
airs Lady Mellaſin gave herſelf on this oc- 
caſion, were ſo far from making them be- 
lieve her innocent, or their maſter blame- 
able, that as ſoon as they had got out of 
her ſight, they only turned her pride, and 
the fall it was going to ſuſtain, into ridi- 
cule and grimace, 
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Miſs Betſy, however could not ſee them 
depart in this manner, without feeling 
a very deep concern : — their misfortunes. 
obliterated all the reſentment ſhe had at 
any time conceived againſt them, and ſhe 
had never before been more angry, even 
with Miſs Flora, for the treachery ſhe had 
been guilty of to her, than ſhe was now 
grieved at the ſight of her humiliation, 


She was ſitting alone, and full of ve 
ſerious reflections on this ſudden change in 
the family, when her brother Thoughtleſs 
came in : — ſhe was glad of the opportu- 
nity of ſounding his inclinations, as to her 
living with him, and now reſolved to do 
it effectually: — ſhe began with telling 
him the whole ſtory of Lady Mellaſin's 
and Miſs Flora's removal, and then com- 
plained how dully ſhe ſhould paſs her time, 
with only Mr. Goodman, and an old 
gentlewoman, who was to come to be his 
houſekeeper. — I thought you were 
about marrying, ſaid he, and ex- 
« pected, from what Mr. Goodman 
* wrote to me, that my firſt compliment 
to you, on my arrival, would have been 
% to have wiſhed you joy. — You are 
“ not broke off with the gentleman, — 
« are you?“ 


The 
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The careleſs air with which he ſpoke 
theſe words, ſtung Miſs Betſy to the 
quick; "ſhe took no notice, however, how 
much ſhe was piqued at them, bur re- 
plied, that the whole affair was mere ſug- 
geſtion 3 — that it was true, indeed, ſhe 
had for ſome time received the addreſſes 
of a gentleman, recommended by her 
brother Frank ;—that he, and ſome other 
of her friends, were very much for the 
match, and ſhe ſuppoſed had ſpoke of it 
as, a thing concluded on, becauſe they 
wiſhed it to be ſo; but for her own part, 
ſhe never had as yet entertained one ſerious 
thought about the matter; and at preſent 
was far from having any diſpoſition to 
become a wife; — “ ſo that,“ continued 
ſhe, „if I am doomed to ſtay in Mr, 
4 Goodman's houſe, *till I am relieved 
that way, it is very probable | may be 
* moped to death, and married to my 
« grave.“ | 


«© Where is the neceſſity for that,” 
faid he, Are there not places enough 
*© in town, where you may find good 
“ company to board, or lodge with?“ 
«« Doubtleſs there are many ſuch, ſir,” 
replied ſhe, with ſome ſpirit, ** and if I 
« am ſo unhappy as not to have any friend 
« ſo kind to make me an invitation, ſhall 
«6 he 
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« he obliged to ſeek an aſylum amongſt 
« ſtrangers.” 


Mr. Thoughtleſs looked a little con- 
founded at theſe words : —— he had ſeen 
from the beginning of her diſcourſe, the 
aim to which it tended, and as he had 
his own reaſons for not complying with 
her deſire, would not ſeem to underſtand 
her; but ſhe now ſpoke too plain, and he 
was ſomewhat at a loſs what anſwer to 
make, ſo as not to give her any cauſe of 
accuſing his want of affection, and at the 
ſame time put her off from expecting he 
would agree to what ſhe would have him, 
in this point, when fortunately for his 
relief, a letter, juſt brought by the poſt, 
was preſented to Miſs Betſy. — “ From, 
© e.,“ ſaid ſhe as ſoon as ſhe. 
took it into her hand, — From brother 
„Frank, then I ſuppoſe,” cried he. — 
& No,“ anſwered he, © from Lady 
« Truſty :—you will excuſe me, brother, 
« while I look over the contents,” — She 
broke it open while ſhe was ſpeaking, and 
read to herſelf as follows : 


LE 
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To Miſs BETSsVWYW TrHovcnTLEss, 
« My dear Miſs Betſy, 


Six Ralph received yeſterday a letter 
© from Mr. Thoughtleſs, dated Calais, 
the third inſtant, ſo I doubt not, but by 
this time I may congratulate you on his 
* ſafe arrival in London; but I am ſorry 
to acquaint you, that while you were 
* embracing one brother, you. were in very 
great danger of loſing another; but do 
© not be too much alarmed, — I hope the 
« worſt is paſt: — I believe he gave you 
© an account himſelf, that by an unlucky 
fall from his horſe he was prevented from 
going to London ſo ſoon as he had de- 
* ſigned, but the miſchief done him by 
this accident, was much greater than he 
© imagined at the time of his writing to 
you. — What he took only for a com- 
mon bruiſe, proved to be a contuſion, 
© and for want of proper care at firit, 
through the outrageouſneſs of the pain, 
* ſoon brought on a fever: — ior two 
* whole days we were in the utmoſt appre- 
« henfions for his life; but now, thanks to 
the author of all mercics, we are aſſured 
by the phyſician that attends him, and 
* who is eſteemed the moſt ſkijtul this 
country affords, that he is in a fair way 
* of doing well, His delirium has er 
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« left him, and he has recovered the uſe 
« of his reaſon, ſo far as to intreat I would 
« ſend the warmeſt wiſhes of his heart to 
you, and to deſire you will make the 
© ſame acceptable to his dear brother, if 
© you are yet ſo happy as to lee him: — 
he alſo enjoins you to pay his compli- 
© ments to Mr, Trueworth, in ſuch words 
as are befitting the friendſhip you know 
© he has for him, — I have much to lay to 
you from myſelf, on the ſcore of that 
© oentleman, and ſhould be glad to add to 
© the advice I have already given you, but 
© am deprived of that ſatisfaction by the 
© arrival of ſome company, who are come 
© to paſs a week or a fortnight with us, 
© therefore muſt defer what I have to ſay 
© till another opportunity, —Farewel,, may 
© Heaven keep you under its proteCtion, 
© and your guardian angel never fail his 
charge. Be afſured, that though I do 
not write ſo long, nor ſo often to you as 
] could wiſh, I am always, 


© With the greateſt ſincerity, 
My dear Miſs Betſy, 
* Your very affectionate friend, 
And humble ſervant, 


M. Txvsry.” 


CT Fob 
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P. S. I wrote the above this morning, 
© becauſe one of our men was to have 
* gone pretty early to town, but Sir 
© Ralph having ſome letters of his own, 
which were not then ready, detained 
him, and I have now the pleaſure to 
tell you, that the doctor, who is this 
* moment come from your brother's 
chamber, aſſures me that he has found 
him wonderfully mended fince his 
* viſit to him laſt night, = Once more, 
my dear, adieu.“ 


Mr. Thougntleſs perceiving ſome tears 
in the eyes of Miſs Betſy, while ſhe was 
reading, cried out, What is the matter, 
s ſiſter? — I hope no ill news from the 
& country.” — ge pleaſed to read that, 
« fir,” ſaid ſhe, giving him the letter, 
&« and ſee if I had not cauſe to be affected 
„ with ſome part of it.“ 


4 Poor Frank,” ſaid he, as ſoon as he 
had done reading, I am ſorry for the 
accident that has happened to him, but 


© more glad it is like to be attended with 


& no worſe conſequences. — Do not be 
& melancholy, my dear ſiſter, you find he 
js in a fair way of recovery, and 1 
hope we ſhall ſoon have him with us. 
& I long very much to ſee him,” * 
nue 
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nued he, and the more ſo, as I have 
« ſpoke in his behalf to a general officer 
« whom I contracted an intimacy with 
« at Paris, and who has promiſed me all 
ce the ſervice he can, in procuring him a 
« commiſſion, 


They had ſome further talk on family 
affairs, after which he told her he was 
troubled to leave her alone, but was obliged 
to return to ſome company he had made 
an elopement from when he came there, 
At parting he ſaluted her with a great 
deal of affection, — deſired ſhe would be 
chearful, and ſaid, he dare believe ſhe had 
too much merit ever to have any real cauſe 
to be otherwiſe, 


This tenderneſs very much exhilerated 
her drooping ſpirits. — ſhe entertained 
ireſh hopes of being in the houſe with a 
brother, who ſhe found deſigned to live 
in the moſt elegant and polite manner, 
which was what ſhe had at preſent, the 
moſt at heart of any thing in the world : 
— ſhe now began to fancy he did not 
propoſe it to her, either becauſe he did 
not think ſhe would approve of it, or 
becauſe he feared, that to teſtify any de- 
fire of removing her might offend Mr. 
Goodman, as ſhe had boarded with him 

ever 
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ever ſince ſhe came to town, — ſhe 
therefore reſolved to deſire the favour of 
that gentleman to mention it to him, as 
of his own accord, and let her know what 
anſwer he ſhould make. —T his idea gave 
her ſome pleaſure for a while, but it was 
as ſoon diſſipated ; the thoughts of her 
brother Frank's misfortune, and the dan- 
ger ſhe could not be ſure he was yet per- 
fectly recovered from, came again into 
her mind; but this alſo vaniſhed, on re- 
membering the hopes Lady Truſty had 
given her; yet ſtill ſhe was diſcontented, 
though ſhe knew not well at what. — In 
fine, ſhe was ſo little accuſtomed to re- 
flect much on any thing, much leis to be 
alone, that it became extremely irkſome 
to her, = What a wilderneſs is this 
de houſe!” cried ſhe to herſelf. —** What 
« a frightful ſolitude! — One would 
te think all the world knew Ledy Mellaſin 
« and Miſs Flora were gone, that nobody 
&* comes near the door, — How till ? — 
% How quiet is every thing?” — Then 
would ſhe ſtart from her chair, (meaſure 
how many paces were in the room, — 
look at one picture, — then on another, 
— then on her own reſemblance in the 
great glaſs; — but all this would not do: 
— ſhe wanted ſomebody to talk to,— 
fomething new to- amuſe her with. — 
* I wonder,“ ſaid ſne, what is 3 
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c of Trueworth. — I have not ſeen him 
ce theſe three days, — indeed [| uſed him 
« a little ill at our laſt converſation ; — 
« but what of that? if he loves me, as 
4e well as he profeſſes, he will not ſure pre- 
« tend to be affronted at any thing I do. 
«© — My brother deſires me to give his 
e compliments, but if the man will not 
« come to receive them, *tis none of my 
« fault ;— yet after all,” continued ſhe, 
having pauſed a little, „what privilege 
« has our ſex to inſult and tyrannize over 
e the men? — it is certainly both ungene- 
% rous and ungrateful to uſe them the 
&« worſe, for uſing us, perhaps, better 
than we deſerve. —Mr. Trueworth is a 
« man of ſenſe, and, if I were in his 
te place, I would not take ſuch treatment 
te from any woman in the world. I could 
© not much blame him if he never ſaw 
c me more. — Well, — when next he 
* comes, I will, however, behave to him 
« with more reſpect. 


Thus did the dictates of a truly reaſon- 
able woman, and the idle humour of a 
vain coquette, prevail by turns over her 
fluctuating mind: — her adventure at 


Miſs Forward's came freſh into her head ; 


— ſhe was in ſome moments angry with 
Mr. Trueworth for offering his advice; 
in others, more angry with herſelf, for 
not 
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not having taken it. — She remained in 
this perplexity till a ſervant, finding it 
grew late, and that his maſter did not ſup 
at home, came in, and aſked her if ſhe 
would not pleaſe to have the cloth laid; 
to which ſhe anſwered, with all her heart; 
on which the table being immediately 
ſpread, ſhe eat of ſomething that was 
there, and ſoon after went to bed, where, 
tis probable, ſhe loſt in ſleep, both all the 
pleaſure and the pain of her paſt medi- 
tations, 


Mr, Goodman was all this while, as 
well as for ſeveral ſucceeding days alſo, 
buſily employed on an affair no leſs diſ- 
agreeable than it was new to him; but by 
the diligence and adroitneſs of his lawyer, 
he got the affidavits, the warrant, and 
every thing neceſſary for the intended 
proſecution of Marplus and Lady Mellaſin, 
ready much ſooner than many others 
would have done, or he himſelt had ex- 


pected. 


The fatigue and perplexity he was 
under was indeed very great, as may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed, yet did it not render him 
neglectfu of Miſs Betſy ; — ſhe had de- 
ſired him to ſpeak to her brother on her 
account, and he did fo the firſt opportu- 
nity, — not as if the thing had been men- 

tioned 
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| tioned by her, but as if he, in the preſent 
ſituation of his family, thought her re- 
moval convenient, 


Mr. Thoughtleſs, from what his ſiſter 
had ſaid, expecting he ſhould one time or 
other be ſpoke more plainly to upon that 
ſubject, had prepared himſelf with an an- 
{wer ; — he told Mr. Goodman, that no- 
thing could have been more ſatisfactory 
to him, than to have his ſiſter with him, 
if her being ſo were any ways proper; 
— ſaid he As I am a ſingle man, 
& | ſhall have a crowd of gay young 
« fellows continually coming to m 
« houſe, and I cannot anſwer that all of 
« them would be able to behave with 
te that ſtrict decorum, which I ſhould 
% wiſh to ſee always obſerved towards a 
e perſon ſo near to me: — her preſence, 
perhaps, might be ſome check upon 
* them, and theirs no leſs diſagreeable to 
her. — In fine, Mr. Goodman,“ con- 
tinued he, „it is a thing wholly incon- 
ſiſtent with that freedom I propoſe to 


<« live in, and would not have her think 
* on it,” 


It was not that this gentleman wanted 
natural affection for his ſiſter, that he re- 
tuſed what he was ſenſible ſhe ſo much 
deſired, but he was at preſent ſo circum- 


ſtanced 
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ſtanced, that to have complied would, 
under a ſhew of kindneſs, have done her 
a real injury. He had brought with him 
a young and very beautiful miſtreſs from 
Paris, of whom he was fond, and jealous 
to that extravagant degree, that he could 
ſcarce ſuffer her a moment from his fight: 
— he had promiſed her the ſole command 
of his houſe and ſervants, and that ſhe 
ſhould appear as his wife in all reſpects 
except the name.— How could he, there- 
fore, bring home a ſiſter, who had a right 
to, and doubtleſs would have claimed all 
thoſe privileges another was already in 
poſſeſſion of ? — And how would it have 
agreed with the character of a virtuous 
young lady, to have lived in the ſame 
houſe with a woman kept by her brother 
as his miſtreſs, 


But this was a ſecret Miſs Betſy was as 
yet wholly unacquainted with ; and when 
Mr. Goodman repeated to her what had 
paſſed between them, on her ſcore, and 
the excuſe her brother had made for not 
complying with the propoſal, ſhe thought 
it ſo weak, and withal ſo unkind, that 
ſhe could not forbear burſting into tears : 
— the good-natured old gentleman could 
not ſee her thus afflicted without being 
extremely concerned, and ſaying many 

kind things to pacity her: — Do not 
| 6 weep,” 
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« weep, ſaid he, I will make it my bu- 
« ſineſs, — nay, my ſtudy, to procure 
&« fome place where you may be boarded 
« to your ſatisfaction.” — I beg, fir, 
« that you will not miſtake my meaning, 
« — [ do aſſure you, fir, I am not want- 
« ing in ſenſibility of your goodneſs to 
« all our family, and to me in parti- 
« cular. — I muſt indeed be ſtrangely 
« ſtupid not to think myſelf happy under 
« the protection of a gentleman of ſo hu- 
« mane and benign a diſpoſition. — No, 
& fir, be perſwaded there is no houſe in 
London, except that of an own brother, 
I would prefer to yours :— ] will there - 
« fore, with your permiſſion continue 
« here, nor entertain the leaſt thought of 
« removing, unleſs ſome accident yet un- 
« foreſeen obliges me to it.“ 


Mr. Goodman then told her, that he 
ſhould be glad ſhe would always do what 
was molt for her own eaſe. This was all 
the diſcourſe they had upon this head, 
and when Miſs Betſy began to conſider 
{criouſly on the behaviour both of Lady 
Mellaſin and Miis Flora, ſhe found there 
was little reaſon for her to regret the loſs 
of their ſociety ; — nor that ſhe ought to 
think Mr, Goodman's houſe leſs agree- 
able for their being out of it; — ſhe re- 
ceived all ſuch as ſhe approv*d of, who had 

e n 
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come to viſit them, and by doing ſo were 
acquainted with her; and as to thoſe who 
viſited herſelf in particular, it was the ſame 
as ever. — Mr. Goodman's kinſwoman 
now h's houſekeeper, was a well-bred 
accompliſhed woman, and a chearful 
agreeable companion z — ſhe ſeemed ſtu- 
dious to oblige her; — all the ſervants 
were ready to do every thing ſhe deſired, 
and it would have been difficult for her to 
have found any place where ſhe could have 
been better accommodated, or have had 
more cauſe to be contented; and ſhe 
- would doubtleſs have thought herſelf more 
happy than ſhe had ever been ſince her 
coming to Mr, Goodman's, if other things 
of a different nature had not given her 
ſome unquiet moments. 

But beſides the unkindneſs of one bro- 
ther, on whom ſhe had built the moſt 
pleaſing hopes, and the indiſpoſition of 
another, for whom ſhe had a very great 
affection, the late behaviour of Mr. IJ rue- 
worth gave her much matter of mortifi- 
cation: — ſhe had not ſeen him for up- 
wards of a week, — ſhe imputed this ab- 
ſence to the rebuff ſhe had given him at 
his laſt viſit; and though ſhe could not 
avoid conteſſing in her heart, that ſhe had 
treated him neither as a gentleman, nor a 
friend, yet her vanity having OP 
| g [4 
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that he was incapable of reſenting any 
thing ſhe did, received a prodigious 
ſhock by the diſappointment it now ſui- 
tained, 


. TU TIMITESTTUITLIS 
| CHAP, XVII. 


Contains only ſuch things as the reader might 
reaſonably expect to have been informed of 
before, 


T was the fate of Miſs Betſy to attract 

a great number of admirers, but never 

to keep alive, for any length of time, the 
flame ſhe had inſpired them with. Whe- 

ther this was owing to the inconſtancy of 

the addreſſers, or the ill conduct of the 

perſon addreſſed, cannot abſolutely be de- 

termined ; but it is highly probable, that 

both theſe motives might ſometimes 

concur, to the loſing her ſo many conqueſts, 

— Mr. Trueworth had been the moſt aſ- 

ſiduous, and alſo the moſt perſevering of 

all, that had ever yet wore her chains ;— 

his love had compelled his judgment to 

pay an 1mplicit obedience to her will; — 

he had ſubmitted to humour all the little 

extravagancies of her temper, and affected 

a to appear eaſy at what his reaſon could 
d, not but diſapprove; — he. had flattered 
at | K 2 himſelf 
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himſelf, that all that was blame-worthy 
in her would wear off by degrees, and that 
every error would be her laſt, till a long 
ſucceſſion of repeated inadvertencies made 
him firſt begin to fear, and then to be 
convinced, that however innocent ſhe 
might be in fact, her manner of behaviour 
would ill ſuit with the character he wiſhed 
ſhould always be maintained by the wo- 
man he had made choice of for a wife. 


His meeting her at Miſs Forward's, — 
her obſtinately perſiſting in going to the 
play with that abandoned creature, after 
the remonſtrances he had made her on 
that ſcore; — her returning home ſo late, 
and in diſorder, conducted by a ſtranger, 
— in fine, what he ſaw himſelf, and had 
been told, concerning the proceedings of 
that night, gave the finiſhing ſtroke to 
all his hopes, that ſhe would ever, ar leaſt 
while youth and beauty laſted, be brought 
to a juſt ſenſibility of the manner in which 
ſhe ought to act. | 


If the letter, contrived and ſent by the 
miſchievous Miſs Flora, had reached his 
hands but two days ſooner, it would have 
had no other effect upon him than to make 
him ſpurn the invective ſcroll beneath his 
feet, and wiſh to ſerve the author in the 
ſame manner; but poor Miſs Betſy = 
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by her own miſmanagement, prepared his 
heart to receive any impreſſions to her 
prejudice, yet was the ſcandal it contain'd 
of ſo groſs a kind,. that he could not pre- 
ſently give into the believe of it Good 
« God!” cried he, © it is impoſſible; — 
« if ſhe has ſo little ſenſe of honour or re- 
« putation, as the lightneſs of her behaviour 
% makes ſome people too ready to ima- 
« oine, her very pride is ſufficient: to ſe- 
« cure her virtue: — ſhe would not, — 
© could not condeſcend to the embraces of 
„A man, who thought ſo meanly of her, 
« as to attempt the gaining her on any 
« other ſcore than that of marriage ! — 
« and yet,“ purſued he, after a pauſe, 
te who knows, but that very pride, which 
t ſeems to be her defence, may have con- 
« tributed to her fall? --- She has vanity 
* enough to imagine ſhe may act with 
„ impunity what ſhe would condemn 
“in others, --- She might fancy, as the 


„poet ſays, 


« That faultleſs form could act no crime, 
- £ But Heav'n on looking on it muſt forgive.“ 


=_ Why then,” continued he, “ ſhould 
e the fooliſh remains of the tenderneſs I 1 


once had for her, make me ſtill heſitate 
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« to believe her guilty ?-— No, — no, the 
& account before me has too much the 
« face of truth; it is too circumſtan- 
«*« tial to be the work of mere invention. 
No one would forge a lye, and at 
<« the ſame time preſent the means of de- 
tecting it to be ſo.— Here is the village 
„ ſpecifted, — the nurſe's name, — a par- 
« ticular direction how I may convince 
*« myſelf of the ſhameful truth, — There 
js no room to doubt.” | 


To ſtrengthen the opinion he had now 
of her guilt, the words Miſs Flora had faid 
to him, returned to his remembrance, 
— * That there was a time when Miſs 
« Betſy had truſted her with her deareſt 
« ſecrets.” —— Her deareſt ſecrets ?” 
cried he: — “ What ſecrets can a vir- 
« tuous young lady have, that ſhun the 
« light, and require ſo much fidelity in 
« the concealment of? — No,—no, — it 
« muſt be this Miſs Flora meaned by that 

* emphatic expreſſion, — The other could 
ee not hide the conſequence of her ſhame- 
« ful paſſion from the family; — Lady 
“ Mellaſin and Miſs Flora muſt know it, 
ce and perhaps many more, who, while 
« they were witneſſes of the reſpect I paid 
e her, laughed at the folly of my fond 
credulity.“ 


Thus 


Thus at ſome times did he believe her 
no leſs guilty than the letter ſaid, but at 
others, ſentiments of a different nature 
prevailed, and pleaded in her favour ; — 
her adventure with the gentleman-com- 
moner at Oxford came into his head : — 
« If the too great gaiety of her temper, 
ſaid he, ** led her into danger, ſhe then 
had courage and virtue to extricate her- 
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} 


&« ſelf out of it“ —— He allo recollected 


ſeveral expreſſions ſhe had caſually let fall, 


teſtifying her diſdain and abhorrence of 
every thing that had the leaſt appearance 
of indecency , — but then relapſing into 
his former doubts, — ** Yet who,” cried 
he again, can account for accident? — 
te ſhe might, in one unguarded moment, 


et grant, what in another ſhe would bluſh 


to think of. 


How terrible is the ſituation of a lover 
who endeavours all he can to reconcile 
his reaſon to his paſſion, yet to which 
ſide ſoever he bends his thoughts, finds 
in them things ſo diametrically oppoſite 
and incompatible, that either the one or 


the other muſt be totally renounced, — 


Willing therefore to take the party, which 


would beſt become his honour and repu- 


tation, Mr. Trueworth reſolved to baniſh 
from his mind all the ideas of thoſe amiable 
| K 4 qualities 
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qualities he had admired in Miſs Betſy, 
and remember only thoſe which gave him 
occaſion for diſguſt, 


- But this was a taſk not ſo eaſy to be ac- 
compliſhed as he imagined ; for though 
the irregularity of Miſs Petſy's conduct 
was of itſelf ſufficient to deter him from 
a marriage with her, yet he found he ſtood 
in need of all helps to enable him to drive 


that once ſo pleaſing object entirely from 
his mind, 


To be therefore more fully confirmed 
how utterly unworthy ſhe was of his re- 
gard, than could be made by this anony- 
mous accuſation, he went in perſon down 
to Denham, where following the direc- 
tions given him in the letter, the cottage 
where Goody Buſhman lived was preſently 
pointed out to him, by the firſt perſon 
he enquired of. — So far, at leaſt,” ſaid 
he to himſclf, © the letter-writer has told 
truth.” — He then ſent his ſervants with 
the horſes to wait his return at a public- 
houſe in the village, and walked towards 
the place he came in ſearch of, 


He found the honeſt countrywoman 
holding a child in her arms on one fide 
ot the fire, — two roſy boys were fitting 

| oppoſite 


\ 
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oppoſite to her, with each a great piece of 
bread and butter in his hand. — At fight 
of a ſtrange gentleman ſhe got off her ſcat, 
and dropping a low curteſy, cried, © Do 
« you pleaſe to want my huſband, fir ??? 
« . No, ſaid Mr. I rueworth, my 
« buſineſs is with you, if you are Mrs. 
« Buſhman.” — Goody Buſhman, an't 
« pleaſe you, fir,”* replied ſhe. — And 
then bidding the boys get further from 
the chimney, reached him the handſomeſt 
joint-ſtool her cottage afforded for him to 
' fit down. | of 


He told her, that he had a kinſwoman, 
who had ſome thoughts of putting a child 
to nurſe in the country, —. that ſhe had 
been recommended; — but“ ſaid he, 

« can we have nothing to drink toge- 

ther? — What ſort of liquor does this 
part of the world afford?“ Alack, 
« fir,” replied ſhe, <* you fine gentlemen, 
* mayhap, may like nothing but wine, 
% and there is none to be had any nearer 

than Uxbridge.” -— Nor cyder,”? 

* cned he. — << I am afraid none guod,” 
rephed ſhe, «© but there is pure good ale 
„down the laie, if your honour could 

* drink that!“ © it is all one to me,” 

faid Mr. Trueworth, *< it yuu like it your- 
* ſelf.” — Then turning to him who 

ſeemed the eldeſt of the two boys, I 
K 5 % {ſuppoſe 
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« ſuppoſe, my lad,“ continued he, yon 
can procure a tankard of this ſame ale.” 
4 Yes, ir,” cried his mother, 
haſtily, „go to Philpot's, and bid them 
ſend a can of their beſt ale, and, do you 
hear, deſire my dame to draw it herſelf.” 
— Mr. Trueworth then gave the boy 
ſome money, and he went on his errand, 
prudently taking with him a large ſlice 
of bread that happened to lay upon the 
dreſſer. | 


That is a fine child you have in your 
© lap, ſaid Mr. Trueworth, “is it your 
„own?“ — No,” anſwered ſhe, — this 
„is a young Londoner.” — * ſome 
« wealthy citizen's I ſuppoſe,” rejoined 
he, — No, by my truly, fir,” ſaid ſhe, 
& jt has neither father nor mother, and 
*« belke muſt have gone to the pariſh, 
t“ if a good ſweet young lady had not 
« taken pity of it, and given it to me 
to nurſe; and, would you think it, (ir, 
« is as kind to it, and pays as punCtuaily 
« for it, as if it were her own. — My 
* huſband goes up to London every 
« month to receive the money, and ſhe 
« never lets him come home without it, 
e and gives him over and above ſixpence 
« or a ſhilling to drink upon the road: 
« — poor man,—he loves a ſup of good 
« ale dearly, — that's all his fault, — 

x though 


— a3 g——_— — * = — 
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« though I cannot ſay he ever neglects 
« his buſineſs ; — he is up early and 
« down late, and does a power of work 
« for a little money. — Sir Roger Hill 
« will employ nobody but him, and good 
« reaſon, becauſe he makes him take 
« whatever he pleaſes, and that is little 
« enough, God knows, for he is a hard 
„man; and if it were not for my nur- 
« ſing, we could not make both ends 


« meet, as the ſaying is; — but he is 
« our landlord, and we dare not diſoblige 
&« him.” 


This innocent countrywoman would 
probably have run on with the whole de- 
tail of her family affairs, if Mr, Trueworth, 
deſirous of turning the tide of her commu- 
nicative diſpoſition into a channel more ſa- 
tisfactory to his curioſity, had not inter- 
rupted her. 


This is a very extraordinary charity 
© you have been telling me of,“ ſaid he, 
e eſpecially in a young lady, — ſhe muſt 
e certainly be ſomewhat of kin to the 
„ child.“ None in the varſal world, 
* fir,” anſwered ſhe, *- only her godmo- 
*© ther.”—The boy now bringing in the 
ale, Mr. Trueworth was obliged to taſte 
« it, and teſtify ſome ſort of approbation, 
* as the good woman had praiſed it ſo 
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much ; but he made her drink a hearty 
draught of it, after which, “And pray,” 
reſumed he, „what is the name of the 
« child? - £6 O, he.” replied ſhe, the 
&« lady has given it her own name, Betſy; 
f ſheis called Miſs Betſy Thoughtleſs 
« herſelf, though ſhe is a woman grown, 
« and might have had a child or two of 
her own; — but you know, fir, they are 
„all called Miſs *till they are married.“ 


Mr. Trueworth, in the preſent diſtur- 
bance of his thoughts, making no reply, 
ſhe went on: — “ She is a ſweet young 
« Jady, I can tell you, fir,” ſaid ſhe; «I 
% never ſaw her but once, and that was 
« when I went to fetch the child, — ſhe 
© uſed me with ſo much familiarity, — 
&© not a bit proud, — charged me to take 
care of her little Betſy, and told me, 
if ſhe lived, I ſhould keep her *till ſhe 
* was big enough to go to ſchool, — 
© and told me ſhe would have her learn 
to write and read, and work, — and 
* then ſhe would put her *prentice to a 
% mantua-maker, or a milliner, or ſome 
« ſuch pretty trade, — and then, who 
© knows, fir, continued ſhe, holding up 
the child at arms length, and dancing it, 
« but ſome great gentleman or other 
% may fall in love with my little N 
« an 
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« and I may live to ſee her ride in her 
&« coach ?—I warrant ſhe will make much 
« of her old nurſe,” 


“ There are many ſtrange things hap- 

« pen in the world, indeed,” faid Mr, 
Trueworth, with a figh. After which, , 
thinking there was no further difcovery to 

be made, he roſe up to go away; but 
ſeeing the change of the money he had 

ſent by the boy for the beer, lay upon 

the table, he gave it to him, ſaying, — 

& Here, my good boy, take this, and 

« divide it with your brother, to buy 

„% apples.” Then turning to the nurſe 
took his leave of her with this compli- 
ment, Well, Mrs, Buſhman, I believe 

| « you are a very honeſt careful woman, 
« and ſhall not fail to remember you 
% whenever it comes in my way. — In 
« the mean time,” added he, putting a 
crown piece into her hands, * take this, 
and make merry with your huſband.” 
—The poor woman was ſo tranſported, * 

that ſhe knew not how to thank him ſuf- 
ficiently ;—ſhe made twenty courteſies, — 
crying. Heavens bleſs you, fir ; — you 

& are a right noble gentleman I am ſure. 

« — Marry ſuch gueſts come not every 

« day. — And with ſuc! like expreſſi ns 

of gratitude. followed him 'till he was 

quite out of hearing. 


What 
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What now could this enquiring lover 
think ? Where was the leaſt room 
for any conjecture in favour of Miſs Betſy's 
innocence, to gain entrance into his breaſt? 
—— He had ſcen the child, — had heard by 
whom, and in what manner it was deli- 
vered : — the charge given with it, and 
the promiſes made for its future protec- 
tion, and whether the nurſe was really ſo 
weak as to be impoſed upon by this pre- 
rence of charity, or whether bribed to im- 
poſe it upon others, the fact, as related in 
the letter, appeared to be ſo plain, from 
every circumſtance, as to admit no poſſibi- 
lity of a doubt. 


A marriage with Miſs Betſy was, there- 
fore, now quite out of the queſtion with 
him: — the manner of entirely breaking off 
with her, was the only thing that puzzled 
him.—Loth was he to reproach her with 
the cauſe, and equally loth to be deemed 
ſo inconſtant, as to quit her withour a juſ- 
tifiable one. He remained in this dilemma 
for the ſpace of two days, at the expira- 
tion of which, after much debating within 
himſelf, he wrote, and ſent to her, by a 
ſervant, the following epiſtle : 


To 
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To Miss BETSY TrovcnTLEss, 


< MA DAM, 


THE very ill ſucceſs I have met 
© with, in the only buſineſs which brought 
me to this town, has determined me to 
quit it with all poſſible expedition, and 
not to think of a return, *till I find my- 
« ſelf in a diſpoſition more capable of re. 
© liſhing its pleaſures. You have given 
me, madam, too many inſtances how 
little agreeavle my preſence has ever 
been, not to convince me, that I ſtand 
in no need of an apology for not waiting 
on you in perſon, and that this diſtant 
way of taking my leave will be leſs un- 
welcome to you than a viſit, which per- 
© haps would only have interrupted your 
© more gay amuſements, and broke in, for 
* ſome moments, on that round of plea- 
« ſures, with which you are perpetually en- 
* compaſſed. — May you long enjoy all 
© the felicities the manner you chuſe to live 
© in can beſtow, while I retire to ſolitude, 
© and loſt in contemplation, on ſome late 
« aſtoniſhing occurrences, cry out with the 
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If I ſpeak in riddles, a very ſmall re- 
troſpect on ſome remarkable paſſages in 
« your own conduct, will ſerve for the ſo- 
lution; — but that might probably be 
« impoſing on yourſelf too great a taſk, 
s —| ſhall therefore trouble you no far- 
© ther than to aſſure you, that though [I 
* ceaſe to ſee you, I ſhall never ceale to 
vie 


With the moſt friendly wiſhes, 
* Mapan, 
- © Your very humble ſervant, 


«C, TRxvutworTH,? 


Mr. Trueworth having diſpatched this 
letter, which he doubted not but would 
finiſh all his concerns with Miſs Betſy, 
thought he had rothing more to do, than 
to take leave of the friends he had in town, 
and retire to his feat in the country, and 
there endeavour to loſe the r:membrance 
of all that had been diſpleaſing to him 
ſince he left it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII 


Is of very ſmall importance, yet contains ſuch 
things as the reader may expect to hear, 


HILE Mr. Trueworth was em- 
loying himſelf in exploring the 
truth N Miſs Betſy's imaginary crime, 
and hunting after ſecrets to render her 
more unworthy of his love, that youn 
lady's head was no leſs taken up wit 
him, though in a widely different manner 
ſhe wanted not a juſt ſenſe of the merits, 
both of his pare and paſſion ; and tho” 
a plurality of lovers, the power of flatter- 
ing the timid with vain hopes, and awing 
the proudeſt into ſubmiſſion, ſeemed to her 
a greater triumph than to be the wife of 
the moſt deſerving man on earth, yet when 
ſhe conſulted her heart, ſhe found, and 
avowed within herſelf, ſhe could part with 
that triumph, with leſs reluctance in fa- 


vour of Mr. Trueworth, than of any other 
ſhe yet had ſeen, 


His abſence, therefore, and the ſtrange 
neglect he teſtified in not ſending to ac- 


quaint 
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quaint her with the cauſe, gave her as 
much inquietude, as a perſon of her hu- 
mour could be capable of feeling; — but 
whether it proceeded in reality from the 
; firſt ſhootings of a growing inclination, or 
irom that vanity, which made her dread 
the loſs of ſo accompliſhed a lover, cannot 
be eaſily determined; — but to which ſo- 
ever of theſe cauſes it was owing, I think 
we may be pretty certain, that had he- 
viſited her in the ſituation her mind then 
was, he would have had no reaſon to 
complaia of his reception, 


She never went abroad without flatter. 
ing herſelf witn the expectation of hearing, 
on her return home, that he had been 
there, or at leaſt that ſome letter or meſ- 
fage from him had been left for her, and 
every diſappointment involved her in freſh 
perplexity.—In ſhort, if ſhe had conſider'd 

him with half that juſt regard, while he 
continued to think her worthy of his affec- 
tions, as ſhe was beginning to do when ne 
was endeavouring to drive all favourable 
ideas of her from his mind, they might 
both have been as happy as at preſent they 
were the contrary. | 


She had been with Miſs Mable, and 
two other ladies of her acquaintance, to 
ſee that excellent comedy, call'd the 

Careleſs 
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Careleſs Husband: — She was very much 
affected with ſome ſcenes in it; — ſhe 
imagined ſhe ſaw herſeli in the character 
of Lady Betty Modiſh, and Mr. Trueworth 
in that of Lord Morelove, and came home 
full of the moſt ſerious reflections, on the 
folly of indulging an idle vanity, at the 
expence of a man of honour and ſincerity, 
— She was no ſooner within the doors, 
than the letter above-mentioned was put 
into her hands; — as they told her, it had 
been left for her in the beginning of the 
evening, by one of Mr. Trueworth's ſer- 
vants, and ſhe knew, both by the ſuper- 
ſcription, and device on the ſeal, that it 
came from that gentleman, the ran haſtily 
up ſtairs to her chamber, in order to exa- 
mine the contents; but what flutterings 
ſeized her heart! — What an univerſal 
_ agitation diffuſed itſelf through all her 
irame, on reading eyen the firſt lines 
of this cruel epiſtle ! „ Good Heaven! 
e cried ſhe, going out of town, 
* not to return.“ And then having pro- 
ceeded a little farther z — + What, added 
* ſhe, not ſee me before he goes, — 
&« ſure the man is either mad, or I am in 
&« a dream.” 


Surprize, and ſome mixture of a tender 
remorſe, were the firſt emotions of her 


ſoul ; but when ſhe came to that part - 
t 
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the letter, which ſeemed to reflect upon 
her conduct, and the way in which ſhe 
choſe to live, her native haughtineſs re- 
aſſumed its former power, and turned her 
all into diſdain and rage. —** No retroſpect, 
* ſaid ſhe, on my own behaviour, can 
« ever juſtify the audacious reproaches he 
&« treats me with, If I have been to clame, 


it is not his province to upbraid me 
« with it.“ 


As ſhe was entirely ignorant of the baſe 
artifice that had been put in practice againſt 
her, and was conſcious of no fault Mr, 
Trueworth had to accuſe her of, but that 
of her going with Miſs Forward to the 
play, after the warning he had given her 
of the danger, it muſt be confeſſed, ſhe 
had a right to think the provocation too 
light to draw from him ſuch reſentful 


expreſſions, much leſs to induce him to 
abandon her. ; 


„ Ungrateful man, ſaid ſhe, burſting 
<« into tears of mingled grief and ſpite, to 
“ treat me thus, when I was juſt beginning 
<« to entertain the kindeſt thoughts of 
* him! — When I was ready to acknow- 
& ledge the error I was guilty of, in not 
© following his advice, and had reſolved 
never to throw myſelf into ſuch incon- 
& veniencies again, — *Tis plain he never 

“loved 
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cc loved me, or he would not have taken 
« ſo poor, — ſo trifling a ptetence to 
„ break with me.“ 


Thus, for ſome moments, did ſhe be- 
wail, as it were, the ill treatment ſhe 
thought ſhe had received from him. 
Then looking over the letter again, —— 
« With what a magiſterial air, cried ſhe, 
« with what an affectation of ſuperiority 
« does he conclude! — With the moſt 
« friendly wiſhes my humble ſervant. 
« Good lack; ——— friendly! — let 
&« him carry his friendly wiſhes to thoſe 
% he may think will receive them as a 
& favour.” | 


Upon revolving in her mind all the 
circumſtances of her behaviour towards 
Mr. Trueworth, ſhe could find nothing, 
except what paſſed at his laſt viſit, that 
could give him any occaſion of diſguſt, 
and even that ſhe looked upon as a very 
inſufficient plea for that high reſentment 
he now expreſſed, much more for his re- 
ſolving to throw off a paſſion he had a 
thouſand and a thouſand times vowed 
ſhould be as laſting as his life. 


The anonymous letter ſent her by Miſs 
Flora, ſome time ſince, now came freſh 
into her head; that paſlage 1 

In whi 


e 
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which inſinuated, that Mr. Trueworth had 
no real deſign of marrying her, L that 
he but trifled with her, and on, the ar- 
rival of her brothers would fhd ſome 
pretence or other to break entirely with 


her, ſeemed now to tally exactly with his 


preſent manner of proceeding. — ** The 
« devil, ſaid ſhe, may ſome times ſpeak 


truth, — Mr. Trueworth has but too 


« well verified the words of that mali- 
de cious girl, and what ſhe herſelf then 
« thought a falſhood is now confirmed 
&« by fact, — yet, wherefore cried ſhe 
« again, did he take all this pains, if 
© he never loved me, — never hoped any 
t recompence for his diſſimulation, what 
« end could he propoſe by practiſing it? 
« What advantage, what pleaſure could 
ce it give him to affront the ſiſter of his 
« friend, and impoſe upon the credulity 


4 of a woman he had no defign upon?“ 


It would be endleſs to repeat the 
many contradictory ſurmiſes, which roſe 
alternately in her diſtracted mind, fo I 
ſhall only ſay, ſhe ſought, but the more 
ſhe did ſo, the more ſhe became incapable 
of fathoming the bottom of this myſte- 
rious event. | 1 


The butler was laying the cloth in the 
parlour for ſupper when ſhe came home, 
' — Mr, Goodman had waited for her ſome 


8 _—— i. a. —_— 
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time, thinking 'ſhe might be undreſſing, 
and now ſent to deſire ſhe would come 
down; — but ſhe begged to be excuſed, — 
ſaid ſhe could not eat, and then called for 
Nanny, who was the maid that uſually at- 
tended her in her chamber, to come up 
and put her to bed. 


This prating wench, who would always 
know the whole ſecrets of every body in 
the family, whether they thought fit to 
entruſt her with them or not, uſed fre- 
quently to divert Miſs Betſy with her idle 
ſtories; but it was not now in her power, 
that young lady had no attention for 
any thing, but the object of her preſent 
meditations, which the other not happen- 
ing to hit upon, was anſwered only with 
peeviſnneſs and ill- humour. + 


But as every little circumſtance, if any 
way adapted to the paſſion we at that time 
are poſſeſſed of, touches upon the jarring 
ſtring, and ſeems a miſſionary from fate; 
an accident, the moſt trifling that can be 
imagined, ſerved to renew in Miſs Betſy, 
the next morning, thoſe anxieties which 
ſleep had, in ſome meaſure, abated. 


A ballad-finger happening to be in the 
ſtreet, the fiſt thing ſhe heard, on her 
g £ waking, 
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waking, was theſe words, ſung in a ſong. 
rous voice, juſt under the window : , 
© Young Philander woo'd me long, 
< ] was peeviſh and forbad him; 
« I would not hear his charming ſong, 
But now I wiſh, I wiſh I had him.” 


Though this was a ſong at that time 
much in vogue, and Miſs Betſy had ca- 
ſually heard it an hundred times, yet in 
the humour ſhe now was, it beat an alarm 
upon her heart. —It reminded her how 
inconſiderate ſhe had been, and ſhewed 
the folly of not knowing how to place a 
Juſt value on any thing, till it was loſt, 
in ſuch ſtrong colours before her eyes, as 
one would ſcarce think it poſſible, an in- 
cident in itſelf ſo merely bagatelle could 
have produced. 


Again ſhe fell into very deep reſveries, 
and diveſting herſelf of all paſſion, pride, 
and the prejudice her vanity had but too 
much inſpired her with, ſhe found, that 
though Mr. Trueworth had carricd his 
reſentment further than became a man, 
| who loved to that degree, as he pretended 
to have done; yet ſhe could no way juſ- 
tify herſelf to her brother Frank, Lady 
Truſty, or any of thoſe friends, who had 
| OE ET eſpouſed 
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eſpouſed his cauſe, for having given him 


the provocation. 


To heighten the ſplenetic humour ſhe 


was in, Mr. Goodman, who having been 
taken up with his own affairs, had not 
mentioned Mr, Trueworth to her for ſome 
days, happened this morning, as they fat 
at breaktaſt, to aſk her how the court- 
ſhip of that gentleman went on, and whe- 
ther there was like to be a wedding, or 
not ? — Perceiving ſhe bluſhed, — hung 
down her head, and make no anſwer, — 
«© Nay,—nay,” — ſaid he, I told you 
« long ago I would not interfere in theſe 
% matters, and have leſs reaſon now than 
« ever to do ſo, as your eldeſt brother is 
« in town, and who is doubtleſs capable 
© of adviſing you for the beſt.” — Miſs 
Betſy was in a good deal of confuſion 3 — 
ſhe Ii not as yet whether it would be 
proper for her to acquaint Mr. Goodman 
with what had paſſed between Mr. True- 
worth and herſelf, or to be ſilent on that 
head, *till ſhe ſhould ſee what a little 
ume might bring about. — As ſhe was 
thinking in what manner ſhe ſhould 
reply, Mr. Goodman's lawyer, luckily for 
her relief, came in, and put an end to a 
diſcourſe, which, in the preſent ſituation 
of her mind, ſhe was very unfit to bear a 
part in, L But 
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But as if this was to be a day of con- 
tinued admonitions to Miſs Betſy, ſhe was 
no ſooner dreſt, and ready to quit her 
chamber, that ſhe heard Miſs Mabel's 
voice upon the ſtairs ; — As that young 
lady was not accuſtomed to make her 
any morning viſits, ſhe was a little ſur- 

rized z — ſhe ran however to meet her, 
runs « This is a favour I did not ex- 
« pect, and therefore have the more cauſe 
« to thank you.“ — © I do not know,” 
replied the other; as ſhe entered the room, 
& whether you will think I deſerve thanks 
& or not, when you hear the buſineſs that 
« brought me; for I aſſure you I am 
come only to chide you.“ I think,” 
faid Miſs Betſy, with a ſign, that all the 
* world takes the liberty of doing ſo with 
me; but Pray my dear,” continued 
ſhe, how am I ſo unhappy as to deſerve 
« it from you?“ 


« Why you muſt know,” replied Miſs 
Mabel, that I have taken upon me to 
*© be the champion of diſtreſſed love; — 
« you have broken a fine gentleman's 
„ heart, and I am come to tell you, 
te that you muſt either make it whole 
« again, as it was before he ſaw you, or 
*< repair the damage he has ſuſtained by 
« giving him your own,” — 5 I plead 


-_ 
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« not guilty,”* ſaid Miſs Betſy, in a tone 
ſomewhat more ſprightly than before, 
« but pray, who has gained ſo great an 
& jnfluence over you, as to ſend you on 
« ſo doughty an errand ?*”? — © No, my 
&« dear, you are quite miſtaken in the 
ic matter, replied the other, — I af- 
« ſure you I am not ſent, — I am only 
« led by my own generoſity, and the ſight 
« of poor Mr. Trueworth's deſpair.” — 
% Trueworth ?” cried Miſs Betſy haſtily, 
„ What do you mean? — © | mean,” 
replied the other, „to engage you, it 
de the little rhetoric I am miſtreſs of can 
« prevail on you to conſider, that while 
« we uſe a man of ſenſe and honour ill, 
« we do ourſelves a real injury. — The 
« love our beauty has inſpired, may, for 
« for a time, ſecure our power, but it will 
grow weaker- by degrees, and every 
e little coquette air we give ourſelves, 
« [eſſen the value of our charms, —1 
6 I know there is at preſent ſome very 
« oreat brulẽe between you and Mr, 
% Trueworth ; — he is a match every 
« way deſerving of you, — he has the 
e approbation of all your friends, and I 
have heard you acknowledge, you are 
e not inſenſible of his merit; to what 
«end then do you ſtudy to perplex and 
give unneceſfary pain to a heart, which 
* you, according to all appearances, 
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vill one day take a pride in rendering 
happy?“ 


« This is an extreme fine harrangue, 
c indeed,“ replied Miſs Betſy, „ bur 1 
% would fain know for what reaſon it is 
directed to me; - if Mr. Trueworth 
« imagines 1 have uſed him ill, I think 
it no proof of his underſtanding, to 
* make a proc'amation of it; but, for 
6 heaven's ſake, how came you to be the 
& confidante of his complaints?“ 


© Indeed I have not that honour,” ſaid 
Miſs Mabel; finding myſelf a little ill 
© this morning, I thought the air would 
© do me good, ſo went into the park, 
taking only a little girl with me, who 
© lives at the next door, becauſe 1 would 
© not go quite alone ; being in the deſha- 
* bille you ſee, I croſſed the graſs, and 
© was paſſing towards the back of the 
* bird-cage walk, where who ſhould ] ſce 
among the trees but Mr. Trueworth, 
© if I may call the object that then pre- 
© ſented itſelf to me by that name: for 
indeed Miſs Betſy, the poor gentleman 
* ſeems no more than the ſhadow of him- 
« ſelf. ---- He ſaw me at a diſtance, and 
I believe would have avoided me, but 
* perceiving my eyes were upon him, 
cleared up his countenance, as well - 

* 
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he was able, and accoſted me with the 
« uſual ſalutations of the morning. It 
is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, Madam,“ faid 
he, with an air of as much gallantry zs 
he could aſſume, to find a lady fo 
« juſtly entitled to the admiration of the 
« world, as Miſs Mabel is, ſhun the gay 
« company of the Mall, and chuſe an 
« unfrequented walk, like this.” ---- 1 
might retort the fame exclamation of 
« ſurpriſe,” replied I, „at ſo unexpect- 
t edly meeting with Mr. Trueworth here.“ 


After this, as you know, my dear, 
continued ſhe, I have lately, on your 
account, had the pleaſure pretty often of 
Mr. Trueworch's company, I took the 
© liberty to aſk bim where he had buried 
© himſelf, that I had not ſeen him for ſo 
© many days: — to which he anſwered, 
s not without a confuſion, which I ſaw 
© he attempted, though in vain, to con- 
© ceal from me,— © Yes, Madam, I have 
e indeed been buried from all pleaſure, 
&© — have been ſwallowed up in affairs 
& little leſs tormenting than thoſe of the 
6 grave; — but,” added he, they are 
& now over, and I am preparing to re- 
© turn to my country-ſeat, where I hope 
&* to re-enjoy that tranquility, which, 
* ſince my leaving it, has been pretty 


much diſturbed.” 
L 3 Nothing 
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Nothing could equal my aſtoniſhment 
© at hearing him ſpeak in this manner: 
« — To your country ſeat!” cried I; 
not to continue there for any long 
te time:“ © I know not as yet, Madam, 
replied he, and then after a pauſe, 
4 perhaps for ever,“ added he. — ** Bleſs 
«© me, ſaid I, © this is ſtrange indeed, — 
„ Miſs Betſy did not tell me a word of 
« 47, and I ſaw her but laſt night,” — 
« ſhe might not then know it, Madam,“ 
anſwertd he; * but if ſhe had, I am 
** not vain enough to imagine, ſhe would 
« think a trifle, ſuch as my departure; 
« worth the pains of mentioning,” 


«I then,* purſued Miſs Mabel, en- 
© endeavoured to rally him out of this hu- 
* mour, After having told him, I 
© had a better opinion of your under- 
ſtanding and generoſity, than to be capa- 
© ble of believing you thought ſo lightly 
© of his friendſhip and affection, I added, 
that this was only ſome little pique. be- 
© tween you, — ſome jealous whim ; but 
© he replied to all I ſaid on this ſubject 
| © with a very grave air, pretended bu- 
* ſfineſs, and took his leave ſomewhat 
* abruptly, for a man of that politeneſs, 


I had 'till now always obſerved in him. 


He 
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He carries it with a high hand, in- 
© deed,” cried Miſs Betſy ; —— but it is 
no matter, —— I ſhall give myſelf no 
© trouble whether he ſtays in town, —— 
or whether he goes into the country, — 
or whether I ever ſee him more, —— 
What F — does the man think to triumph 

* over me? 


© I do not believe that is the caſe with 
Mr. Trueworth,” ſaid the diſcreet Mils 
Mabel; but I know it is the way of 
many men to recriminate in this man- 
* ner, —— and pray when they do, who 
© can we blame for it but ourlelves in 
« oiving them the occaſion ? — For my 
part I ſhould think it an affront to 
© myſelf to encourage the addreſſes of a 
« perſon, I did not look upon worthy of 
being treated with reſpect, 


She urged many arguments to convince 
Miſs B:tly of the vanity and ill conſe- 


quences of trifling with an honourable 


and ſincere paſſion, which though no more 
than what that young lady had already 
made uſe of to herſelf, and was fully 
perſwaded in the truth of, ſhe was not 
very well pleaſed to hear from the mouth 
of another, 
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Though theſe two ladies perfectly agreed 
in their ſentiments of virtue and reputa- 
tion, yet their diſpoſitions and behaviour 
in the affairs of love, were as widely dif- 
ferent, as any two perſons poſſibly could 
be; — and this it was, which during the 
courſe of their acquaintance, gave frequent 
interruptions to that harmony between 
them, which the mutual eſteem they had 
for each other's good qualities, would 
otherwiſe have rendered perpetual. 


Stt& db SHS bEaREISSEAL 
CHAP. XI. 


Is multum in parvo. 


HERE is an unaccountable pride in 
human nature, which often gets the 
better of our juſtice, and makes us eſpouſe 
what we know within ourſelves is wrong, 
rather than appear to be ſet right by any 
'realon, except our OWN. 


Miſs Betſy had too much of this un- 
happy propenſity in her compoſition.— 
A very little reflection enabled her to fee 
clearly enough the miſtakes ſhe ſometimes 
fell into; but ſhe could not bear they 


ſhould be ſeen by others, — Miſs Mabel 
_ 
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was not only in effect the moſt valuable 
of all the young ladies ſhe converſed 
with, but was alſo the moſt eſteemed and 
loved by her, yet was ſhe leſs happy and 
delightful in her company, than in that of 
ſeveral others, for whom her good ſenſe 
would not ſuffer her to have the leaſt real 
regard. — The truth is, that though ſhe 
was very well convinced of her errors, in 
relation to thoſe men who profeſſed them- 
ſelves her admirers, yet ſhe loved thoſe 
errrors in herſelf, — thought they were 
pretty, and became her ; —and therefore 
as ſhe could not as yet reſolve to alter 
her mode of behaviour, was never quite 
ealy in the preſence of any one, who act- 
ed with a prudence ſhe would not be at 
the pains to imitate. 


There were two young ladies, who had 
an apartment in the palace of St. James's, 
their father having an office there, who 
exactly ſuited with her, in the moſt vola- 
tile of her moments : — they had wit, — 
ſpirit, and were gay almolt to wildneſs, 
without the leaſt mixture of libertiniſm, 
or indecency. — How perfectly innocent 
they were, is not the buſineſs of this hiſ- 
tory to diſcuſs, but they preſerved as good 
a reputation as their neighbours, and were 


well reſpected in all public places. 
I: 5 There 
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There it was Miſs Betſy chiefly found 
an aſylum from thoſe perplexing thoughts, 
which in ſpite of her pride, and the in- 
difference ſhe had for mankind, would 
ſometimes intrude upon her mind on Mr, 
Trueworth's account ; —— here ſhe was 
certain of mecting a great variety of com- 
pany; — here was all the news and ſcan- 
dal the town could furniſh ; — here was 
muſick, — dancing — feaſt ing — flattery ; 
— in fine, here was every thing, that was 
an enemy to care and contemplation. 


Among the number of thoſe, who filled 
the circle of thoſe twa court belles, there 
was a gentleman named Munden : — he 
appeared extremely charmed with Miſs 
Betſy at firſt ſight, and after having in- 
formed himſelf of the particulars of her 
family and fortune, took an opportunity, 
as he was conducting her home one night, 
to intreat ſhe would allow him to pay 
his reſpects to her where ſhe lived. — 
This was a favour Miſs Betſy was never 
very ſcrupulous of granting, and confented 
now the more readily, as ſhe thought the 
report of a new lover would gall Mr. 
Trueworth, who, ſhe heard by ſome, who 
had very lately ſeen him, was not yet 
gone out of town, | 


Mr, 
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Mr. Munden, to teſtify the impatience 
of his love, waited on her the very next 
day, as ſoon as he thought dinner would 
be over, at Mr. Goodman's : — he had 
the ſatisfaction of finding her alone ; 
but fearing ſhe might not long be fo, 
ſuffered but a very few minues to eſcape 
before he acquainted her with the errand 
on which he came :—the terms in which 
he declared himſelf her admirer, were as 
pathetic as could be made uſe of for the 
purpoſe ; — but though this was no more 
than Miſs Betſy had expected, and would 
have been ſtrangely mortified if diſap- 
„ by his entertaining her on any 
other ſcore, yet ſhe affected, at firſt, to 
treat it with ſurprize, and then on his 
renewing his proteſtations, to anſwer all 
he ſaid with a ſort of raillery, in order to 
put him to the more expence of oaths and 
aſſeverations. 


It is certain, that whoever pretended 
to make his addreſſes to Miſs Betſy, ſtood 
in need of being previouſly provided with 
a good ſtock of repartees, to ſilence the 
ſarcaſms of the witty fair, as well as fine 
ſpeeches t engage her to more ſeriouſneſs, 
—— Mr. Munden often found himſclt at 
his ne plus ultra, but was not the leaft 
diſconcerted at it; — he was a courtier; 

L 6 he 
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— he was accuſtomed to attend at the 
| levees of the great, and knew very well, 
that perſons in power ſeldom failed to 
exerciſe it over thoſe, who had any de- 
pendance on them : and looking on the 
caſe of a lover with his miſtreſs, as the 
ſame with one who is ſoliciting for a pen- 
ſion, or employment, had armed him- 
ſelf with patience, to ſubmit to every 
thing his tyrant ſhould inflict, in the hope, 
that it would one day be his turn to im- 


pole laws, —— according to the poet's 
words : | 


The humbleſt lover, when he loweſt lies, 


But kneels to conquer, and but falls to riſe? 


Miſs Betſy was indeed a tyrant, but a 
very gentle one; ſhe always mingled 
ſome ſwett with the ſharpneſs of her ex- 
preſſions: —if in one breath ſhe menaced 
deſpair, in the next ſhe encouraged hope, 
and her very repulſes were ſometimes ſo 
equivocal, as that they might be taken 
for invitations : ſhe played with her 
lovers, as ſhe did with her monkey, but 
expected more obedience from them; — 
they muſt look gay or grave, according 
as ſhe did ſo; —their humour, and even 

their very motions muſt be * 

er 
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her influence, as the waters by the moon : 
— in fine, an exterior homage was the 
chief thing to be required ; for as to the 
heart, her owa being yet untouched, ſhe 
gave herſelf but little trouble how that of 
her lovers ſtood affected. 


Mr. Munden, with leſs love, perhaps, 
than any man who had addreſſed her, knew 
better how to ſuit himſelf to her humour: 
— he could act over all the delicacies of 
the moſt tender paſſion, without being 
truly ſenſible of ayy of them, and though 
he wiſhed, in reality, nothing ſo much as 
attaining the affections of Miſs Betſy, yet 
wiſhing it without thoſe timid inquietudes, 
—— thoſe jealous doubts, —thoſe perplex- 
ing anxieties, which ſuſpence inflicts on a 
more ſolid mind, he was the more capable 
of behaving towards her in the way ſhe 
liked. 


He was continually inviting her to ſome 


party of pleaſure or other, — he gallanted 
her to all public ſhews, — he treated her 
with the moſt exquiſite dainties of the 
ſeaſon, and preſented her with many cu- 
rious toys.—Being to go with theſe ladies, 
at whoſe appointment he firſt commericed 
his acquaintance with her, and ſome other 
company to a maſquerade, he waited on 
her ſome hours before the time, and 


taking 
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taking out of his pocket a ruby, cut in 
the ſhape of a heart, and illuſtrated with 
ſmall brilliants round about, — I beg, 
< madam, (ſaid he) you will do me the 
© honour of wearing this to-night, either 
© on your ſleeve, or breaſt, or ſome other 
* conſpicuous place. — There will be a 
a great deal of company, and ſome per- 
* haps in the fame habit as yourſelf, —:his 
vill direct my ſearch, prevent my being 
* deceived by appearances, which other- 
* wiſe I might be, and prophanely pay my 
6. worſhip to ſome other inſtead of the real 
* goddeſs of my ſoul. 


This was the method he took to ingra- 
tiate himſelf into the favour of his miſtreſs, 
and it had the effect, if not to make her 
love him, at leaſt to make her charmed 
with this new conqueſt, much more than 
ſhe had been with ſeveral of her former 
ones, though ever ſo much delerving her 
eſteem. f 


In the midſt of theſe gay ſcenes, how- 
ever Mr. Trueworth came frequently into 
her head. —To find he was in town, made 
her flatter herſelf, that he lingered here on 
her account, and that, in ſpite of all his 
reſolution, he had not courage to leave the 
ſame air ſhe breathed in ; — ſhe fancied, 
that if ſhe could meet him, or any accident 

throw 
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throw him in her way, ſhe ſhould be able 
to rekindie all his former flames, and 
render him as much her ſhave as ever.— 
With this vi w ſhe never went abroad wich- 
out caſting her eyes about, in ſearch of 
him ; — nay ſhe ſometimes even conde- 
ſcended to paſs by the houſe where he was 
lodged, in hopes of ſeeing him either go- 
ing in or out, or from ſome one or other 
of the windows; but chance did not be- 
frie d her inclinations this way, nor put it 
in her power again to triumph over a 
heart, the ſincerity of which ſhe had but 
too ill treated, when devoted to her. 


In the mean time Mr. Goodman, in 
ſpite of the perplexities his own affairs in- 
volved him in, yet could not help feeling 
a great concern for thoſe of Miſs Betſy; 
— he knew that Mr. Trueworth had de- 
ſiſted his viſits to her, — that ſhe had got 
a new lover, who he could not find had 
confulted the permiſſion of any one but 
herſelf, to make his addreſſes to her; — 
the late hours ſhe kept, ſeldom coming 
home, *till ſome hours after the whole fa- 
mily, except the ſervant who fate up for 
her, were in bed, gave him alſo much 
matter of uneaſineſs, and he thought it his 
duty to talk ſeriouſly to her on all theſe 


points. 
He 
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He began with aſking her, how it hap- 
pened that he had not ſeen Mr. Trueworth 
for ſo long a time? To which ſhe replied, 
with the utmoſt indifference, that ſhe took 
ſome things ill from that gentleman, and 
that, perhaps, he might have ſome ſubject 
of complaint againſt her, — Therefore, 
«* ſaid he,“ © as our humours did not very 
« well agree, it was beſt to break off con- 
« yerſation, 


He then queſtioned her concerning Mr. 
Munden ;—* I hope,” ſaid he, you have 
taken care to inform yourſelf as to his 
character and circumſtances.* — * No 
truly, fir,” anſwered ſhe, with the ſame 
careleſs air as before, as I never intend to 
be the better or the worſe for either, I 
give myſelf no pain about what he is.” 
Mr. Goodman ſhook his head, and 
was going to reaſon with her, on the ill 
conſcquences of ſuch a behaviour, when 
ſome company coming in, broke off, for a 
time, all further diſcourſe between them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX 


Shews Miſs Betſy left entirely to her own manage- 
ment, and the cauſe of it, with ſome other par- 
iculart. 


R. Goodman, who had been a little 
vexed at being interrupted, in the 
remonſtrances he thought ſo highly neceſ- 
fary ſhould be made to Miſs Betſy, took 
an oppo tunity of renewing them the next 
morning, in the ſtrongeſt expreſſions he was 
maſter of, 


Miſs Betſy, with all her wit, had little 
to ſay for herſelf, in anſwer to the ſerious 
harangue made to her by Mr. Goodman, 
on her preſent faſhion of behaviour; — 
her heart avowed the juſtice of his re- 
proofs, but her humour, too tenacious of 
what pleaſed itſelf, and too impatient of 
controul, would not ſuffer her to obey the 
dictates either of his or her own reaſon. 
—She knew very well the tender regard 
he had for her, on the account of her de- 
ceaſed father, and that all he ſpoke was 
calculated for her good; but then it was 


a good ſhe was not at preſent ambitious af 
| attain- 
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attaining, and thouzht it the privilege of 
youth to do whatever it liſted, provided 
the rules of virtue were uniringed, ſo that 
all that he could get from her was, —that 
her amuſements were innocent, --- that 
ſhe meant no harm in any thing ſhe did, 
=--that it was dull for her to {it at home 
alone, and when in company could not 
quit it abruptly, on any conſideration of 
hours, 


Mr. Goodman found, that to bring her 
to a more juſt ſenſe of what was really 
her advantage, would be a taſk impoſſible 
for him to accompliſh, he began heartily 
to wiſh ſhe were under the care of ſome 
perſon, who had more leiſure to argue 
with her, on points ſo cfizn...! ro her 
happineſs : 
deed had feared his houſe would be too 
melancholy a receſs for her, ſince the re- 
volution that had lately happened in his 
family, and therefore wiſhed ſome more 
proper place coviId be found for her; — 
And for ſuch a one,“ ſaid he, © I ſhall 
© make it my buſineſs to enquire, — and 
© there ſeems not only a neceſſity for my 
doing ſo, but that you ſhould alſo 
© chooſe another guardian; for as ſoon as 
© the preſent unlucky buſineſs I am en- 
* gaged in ſhall be over, it is my reſolu- 
© tion to break up houſe-keeping, ---- 

leave 


he told ner mat he in- 


8 1 e 
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* leave my buſineſs to my nephew, Ned 
Goodman, whom I expect by the firſt 
« ſhip that arrives from the Eaſt-Indies, 
and, having once ſeen him ſettled, retire, 
and ſpend the remainder of my days in 
© the country. 


The melancholy accents with which 
Mr. Goodman uttered theſe words, touched 
Miſs Betſy very much; --- ſhe expreſſed, 
in terms the moſt affectionate, the deep 
concern it gave her, that he had any cauſe 
to withdraw from a way of life, to which 
he had ſo long been accuſtomed ; but 
added, that if it muſt be ſo, ſhe knew no 
| perſon ſo proper, in whoſe hands the little 
fortune ſhe was miſtreſs of ſhould be en- 
truſted, as thoſe of her brother Thought- 
leſs, if he would vouchſafe to take that 


trouble upon him. 


There is no doubt to be made of that, 

] believe, ' replied Mr. Goodman, and I 
* ſhall ſpeak to him about it the firſt time 
I ſce him. They had ſome farther talk 
on Miſs Betſy's affairs, and that young 
lady found, he had very largely improved 
the portion bequeathed her by her father; 
for-which, in the firſt emotions of her gra- 
titude, ſhe was beginning to pour forth 
ſuch acknowledgments, as he thought it 
too much to hear, and interrupted her, 
ſaying 
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ſaying, he had done no more than his 
duty obliged him to do, and could not have 


anſwered to himſelf the omiſſion of any 
part of it, 


It is ſo natural for people to love money, 
even before they know what to do with it, 
that it is not to be wondered at, that Miſs 
Betſy, now arrived at an age capable of 
reliſhing all the delicacies of life, ſhould 
be tranſported at finding ſo conſiderable, 
and withal ſo unexpected, an augmen- 
tion of her fortune, which was no leſs 


than one third of what her father had left 
her. 


The innate pleaſure of her mind, on 
this occaſion, diffuſed itſelf through all 
her form, and gave a double luſtre to her 
eyes and air, ſo that ſhe went with charms 
new pointed to a ball that night, for 
which the obſequious Mr. Munden had 
preſented her with a ticket ; — but though 
ſhe had all the reſpect in the world for 
Mr. Goodman, and indeed a kind of filial 
love for him, yet ſhe had it not in her 
power to pay that regard to his admoni- 
tions ſhe ought to have done ;— ſhe came 
not home till between one and two o'clock 
in the morning, but was extremely ſur- 

riſed to find, that when ſhe did ſo, the 
ocker was taken off the door; a thing 


which, 
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which, in complaiſance to her, had never 
before been done, *till ſhe came in, how 
late ſoever ſhe ſtayed abroad : — ſhe was, 
nevertheleſs, much more ſurpriſed, as well 
as troubled, when at the firſt rap her chair- 
man gave, a footman, who waited in the 
hall for her return, immediately opened 
the door, and told her, with all the 
marks of ſorrow in his countenance, that 
his maſter had been ſuddenly taken ill, 
and that his phyſician, as well as Mrs. 
Barns, the houle-keeper, had given ſtrict 
orders there ſhould be no noiſe made in 
the houſe, the former having ſaid his life 
depended on his being kept perfectly 
quiet. - 

It is not to be doubted, but that, on 
this information, ſhe went with as little 
noiſe as poſſible up to her chamber, where 
Nanny, as ſhe was putting her to bed, 
confirmed to her what the footman had 
ſaid, and added, that ſhe had heard the 
doctor tell Mrs. Barns, as he was going 
out, that he was very apprehenſive his 


patient's diforder would not be eaſily re- 
medied, | | 


Diſtempers of the body, which ariſe 
from thoſe of the mind, are indeed much 
more difficult to be cured, than thoſe 
which proceed from meer natural cauſes. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Goodman's reſentment for the ill 
uſage he had ſuſtained, from a woman he 
had ſo tenderly loved, a while kept up 
his ſpirits, and hindered him from feeling 
the cruel ſting, which preyed upon his vi- 
tals, and inſenſibly ſlackened the ſtrings of 
life; but the firſt hurry being over, and the 
lawyer having told him, that every thing 
was drawn up, and his cauſe would be 
be brought before the commons in a few 
days, he ſunk beneath the apprehenſions, — 
the thoughts of appearing before the doc- 
tors of the civil law, to ſeveral of whom 
he was known, to prove his own diſho- 
nour, the talk of the town, —the whiſpers, 
the grimaces, — the ridicule, which he 
was ſenſible this affair would occaſion 
when expoſed, — the pity of ſome, — 
and the contempt he muſt expect from 
others; — all theſe things, though little 
regarded by him while at a diſtance, 
now they came more near at hand, and 
Juſt ready to fall upon him, gave him ſuch 
a ſhock, as all the courage he had aſ- 
— 4 was not ſufficient to enable him to 
reſiſt. 


He was ſeized at once with a violent 
fit of an apoplexy at a coffee-houſe, 
where a ſurg-on being immedietely ſent 
for, he was let blood, as is common 1n 
ſueh caſes, == This operation ſoon _ 

| vere 
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vered him, ſo far as ſpeech and motion, 
but reaſon had not power to re- aſſume her 
ſeat in his diſtracted brain for many hours; 
he was brought home in a chair, the 
ſurgeon attended him, — ſaw him put into 
bed, and ſat by him a conſiderable time, 
but finding him rather worſe than better, 
told Mrs. Barns, he durſt not proceed an 

further, and that they muſt have recourſe 
” a phyſician, which was accordingly 

one. 


This gentleman, who was eſteemed the 
moſt ſkilful of his profeſſion, hearing Mr. 
Goodman frequently cry out, My heart! 
---my heart !* laid his hand upon his bo- 
ſom, and found, by the extraordinary pul- 
ſations there, that he had ſymptoms of an 
inward convulſion, wrote a preſcription, 
and ordered he ſhould be kept extremely 
quiet. | | 


Towards morning he grew more com- 
Poſed, and by degrees recovered the uſe 
of his underſtanding as perfectly as ever, 
but his limbs were ſo much weakened by 
that ſevere attack the fit had made upon 
him, that he could not ſit up in his bed 
without ſupport. --- The 1 how- 
ever,. at his next viſic, had great hopes of 
him, --- ſaid his imbecility proceeded only 
from a fever of the cerves, which he 
«IVF, | doubted 
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doubted not but to abate, and that he 
would be well in a few days.---How un- 
certain,----how little to be depended upon 
is art, in ſome caſes! - Mr. Goodman 
felt that within himſelf, which gave the 
lie to all appearances, and fully convinced 
that the hand of death had ſeized upon 
his heart, would not defer a moment 
putting all his affairs in ſuch a poſture, 
as ſhould leave no room for contention 
among the parties concerned, after his 
deceaſe : --- he began with ſending for Mr. 
Thoughtleſs, and conſigned over to him 
the whole fortynes of Mr. Francis, and 
Miſs Betſy, the latter being firſt obliged, 
as not being yet of age, to chuſe him for 
her guardian in form.---Having thus ac- 
quitted himſelf, in the moſt honourable 
manner, of the truſt repoſed in him, for 
the children of his friend, he conſidered 
what was beſt to be done, in relation to 
thoſe of his own blood. --- By his death, 
the intended proceſs againſt Lady Mella- 
fin would be prevented, and conſequently 
the third part of his effects would de- 
volve on her, as being the widow of a 
citizen; — he therefore, having conſulted 
with his lawyer, if ſuch a thing were 
practicable, made a deed of gift to his 
nephew, Mr. Edward Goodman, of all 
his money in the bank, ſtocks, and other 
public funds. — After this, he made _ 
* WII, 
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will, and the lawyer perceiving he had 
left but few legacies, aſked him, how the 
reſidue of what he was poſſeſſed of ſhould 
be diſpoſed , to which he replied, © Great- 
ly as I have been wronged by Lady 
« Mellaſin, I would not have her ſtarve : 
EI have been calculating in my mind 
to what her dividend may amount, and 
believe it will be ſufficient to enable her 
to live in that retired manner, which beſt 


© becomes her age and character. 


Mr. Goodman, having thus ſcttled all 
his affairs in this world, began to make 
ſuch preparations for another, as are ne- 
ceſſary tor the beſt of men. — In the 
mean time, as the leaſt noiſe was diſturb- 
ing to him, it was judged proper that 
Miſs Betſy, who could not live without 
company, ſhould remove. — No board- 
ing-place tv her mind being yet found, 
and having done with all hopes of living 
with her brother, (as ſhe was by this time 
informed of the true reaſons he had for 
her not doing ſo,) took lodgings in Jer- 
myn-ſtreer, and finding tne intereſt of 
her fortune, through the good manage- 
ment of her late guardian, would allow 


it, hired a maid and foot-boy to wait upon 
her, 


For, II. M The 
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The adieu ſhe received from Mr. Good- 
man was the moſt tender and affectionate 
that could be: — ſhe was very much 
moved with it, and fincerely lamented 
the loſs ſhe ſhould ſuſtain of ſo honeſt 
and worthy a friend; but her natural 
ſprightlineſs would not ſuffer any melan- 
cholly reflections to dwell long upon her 
mind, and the hurry ſhe was in of ſend- 
ing meſſages to all her acquaintance, with 
an account of the change of her ſituation, 
very much contributed to diſſipate them. 
— This important buſineſs was ſcarce 
over, and ſhe well ſettled in her new 
habitation, when one of Mr. Goodman's 
footmen brought her a. letter from her 
brother Frank, which had been juſt left 
for her by the poſt — It contained theſe 
lines : 


To Miss BzTsy THoOUGHTLESS. 
My dear ſiſter, 


«I HAVE been ſnatched PIES the 
«© brink of the grave, by the ſkill of one 
of the beſt phyſicians in the world, 
and the tender, and, I may ſay, mater- 
nal care of our molt dear, and truly 
valuable friend, the excellent Lady 
« Truſty. — The firſt uſe I made of my 


« recovered health, is to give an account 
of 
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« of it to thoſe, whom, I flatter myſelf, will 
be obliged by the intelligence. — I 
thank you for the many kind wiſhes 
you have ſent me, during the courſe of 
my illneſs, but hoped to have ſeen, be- 
© fore now, another name ſubſcribed to 
your letters, than that you received 
from your birth; and cannot help ſay- 
ing, I am a little ſurpriſed, that in the 
© two laſt you favoured me with, you 
have been entirely ſilent on a ſubject 
© you know I have always had very much 
© at heart. — I have allo very lately re- 
© ceived a letter from Mr. Trueworth, 
« wherein he tells me, he is going to his 
country ſeat, — expreſſes the moſt kind 
concern for me, but mentions not the 
© leaſt ſyllable of you, or of his paſſion, 
© — I fear, my dear ſiſter, there is ſome 
* miſunderſtanding between you, which 
would very much trouble me, for your 
* ſake eſpecially; but I ſhall defer what 
„ have to ſay to you, *till I have the 
« pleaſure of ſeeing you. — I am not yet 
* judged fit to fit my horſe for ſo long a 
journey, and the places in the ſtage- 
coach are all taken for to- morrow, but 
© have ſecured one in Thurſday's coach, 
and expect to be with you on Saturday, 
I accompany this to you with one 
to my brother, and another to Mr, 
Goodman, ſo have no occaſion to trouble 


2 you 
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© you with my compliments to either, — 
« Farewel! —1 think I need not tell you, 
© that I am, | 


With an unfeigned regard, 
My dear ſiſter, 
© Your very affectionate brother, 


And humble ſervant, | 
36 THoUGHTLEss,? 


P. S. Sir Ralph and Lady Truſty are 
both from home at this time, or I am 
« certain their good wiſhes, if no more, 
* would have joined mine, that you may 
6 never ceaſe to enjoy whatever it be- 


* comes you to deſire. - My dear Betſy, 
adieu. 


The joy, which this letter would have 
afforded Miſs Betſy, had been complete, 
if not ſomewhat abated by the apprehen- 
fions of what her brother would ſay to 
her, when he ſhould find ſhe was indeed 
intirely broxe off with Mr. Trueworth ; 
but as the reader may probably deſire to 
know in what manner he paſſed his time 
after that event, and the motives which 
induced him to ſtay in London, it is 
w_ highly proper to ſay ſomething of 
both, | 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The author is under ſome apprebenſions, will not 


be quite p'eaſing to the humour of every reader. 


J is certain that Mr. Trueworth, at the 
time of his writing his laſt letter ro 
iſs Betſy, was fully determined to go into 
the country, and was already beginning to 
make ſuch preparations as he found ne- 
ceſſary for his journey, when an accident 
of a very ſingular nature put a ſudden 
ſtop to them, and to his attentions. 


He was one day juſt dreſſed, and going 
out, in order to dine with ſome com- 
pany, for he now choſe to be as little 
alone as poſſible, when one of his ſervants 
delivered a letter to him, which he ſaid 
was brought by a porter, who waited be- 
low for an anſwer. — As the ſuperſcrip- 
tion was in a woman's hand, and he was 
not accuſtomed to receive any billets from 
that ſex, he broke it open with a kind 
55 greedy curioſity, and found in it theſe 
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To Crartes TRvteworTH, Eſq; 


„ a. 

IAM a woman of fortune, family, 
and an unblemiſhed character, — very 
young, and moſt people allow not diſ- 
* agreeable ; — you have done me the 
« greateſt injury in the world without 
* knowing it; but I take you to be more 
* a man of honour, than not to be willing 
* to make what reparation is in your power. 
If the good opinion I have of you 
does not deceive me, you will readily ac- 
« cept this challenge, and not fail to meet 

me about eleven o'clock to morrow in 
« the morning, at General Tatten's bench, 

' « oppoſite Roſamond's pond in St. James's 
Fark, — there to hear ſuch interrogato- 
« ries as I ſhall think fit to make you, and 
on your ſincere anſwer to which, depends 
« the whole future peace, if not the life of 
« her, who, at preſent can only ſubſcribe 
4 her ſelf, 


© In the greateſt confuſion, 
< SI R, 
© Your unfortunate, 


And impatient 


© INcoontTA.” 


Mr 
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Mr. Trueworth was a good deal fſur- 
priſed, but had no occaſion to conſult 
long with himſelf in what manner it would 
become a man. of his years to behave in 
ſuch an adventure, and therefore ſat down 
and immediately wrote an anſwer in thele 
terms : 


#, 
To the Fair IncocxiTa. 


< Mapan, 

« THOUGH a challenge from an 
* unknown antagoniſt might be rejected 
without any danger of incurring the 
* imputation of cowardice ; and, beſides, 
© as the combat to which I am invited is 
to be that of words, in which your ſex 
are generally allowed to excel, I have 
© not any ſort of chance of over-coming , 
| © yet to ſhew that I dare encounter a fine 
* woman at any weapon, and ſhall not re- 
„ pine at being foiled, will not fail to give 
you the triumph you deſire, and to that 
* end will wait on you exactly at the time 
© and place mentioned in yours, - till 
* when you may reſt ſatisfied that I am, 


With the greateſt impatience, 
The obliging IncoontTa's, 
_- © Moſt devoted ſervant, 


e C. TRUEWORTH. 


M 4 Though 
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Though Mr. Trueworth had not only 
heard of, but alſo experienced, when on 
his travels abroad, ſome adventures of a 
parallel nature with this, yet as it never 
had entered into his head, that the Eng- 
liſh ladies took this method of intro- 
ducing themſelves to the acquaintance of 
thoſe they were pleaſed to favour, the 
challenge of the Incognita, — who ſhe 
was, — Where ſhe had ſeen him, —what 
particular action of his had merited her 
good graces, and a thouſand other con- 
jectures, all tending to the ſame object, 
very much engroſſed his mind. -— Indeed 
he was glad to encourage any thoughts, 
which ſerved to drive thofe of Miſs Betſy 
thence, whoſe idea, in ſpite of all his en- 
deavours, and her ſuppoſed unworthineſs, 
would ſometimes intervene, and poiſon 
the ſweets of his moſt jovial moments 
among his friends, 


His curioſity, for it cannot be ſaid was 
as yet inſtigated by a warmer paſſion, 
rendered him however very careful not to 
ſuffer the hour mentioned in the lady's 
letter to eſcape, but though he was at 
the place. ſomewhat before the time, ſhe 
was the firſt, and already waited his ap- 
proach, - As he turned by the corner of 
the pond, he began to reflect, that as ſhe 
| | had 
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had given him no ſignal, whereby ſhe 
might be known, he might poſſibly miſ- 
take for his Incognita ſome other, whom 
chance might have directcd to the bench, 
and was ſomewhat at a loſs how to ac- 
coſt her in ſuch a manner, as that the 
compliment might not make him be 
looked upon as rude or mad, by a 
perſon who had no realon to expect it 
from him. 


But the fair lady, who, it is likely, was 
alſo ſenſible ſhe had been a little wanting 
in this part of the aſſignation, ſoon ealed 
him of the ſuſpence he was in, by riſing 
from her ſeat, as he drew near, and 1a- 
luting him with theſe words, — How 
perfectly obliging, ſaid ſhe, is this punc- 
© tuality | — It almoſt flatters me 1 


« ſhall have no reaſon to repent the ſtep 


] have taken.“ — A perſon who is in- 
© jured, replied Mr. Trueworth, has 
* doubtleſs a right to complain; and it I 
© have, though never ſo unwarily, been 
* guilty of any wrong, cannot be too 
haſty, nor too zealous in the repara- 
tion; — — be pleaſed, therefore, 
madam, to let me know the nature of 
my offence, and be aſſured, that the 
wiſhes of my whole heart ſhall be to 
expiate it. 


0 


M 5 Ia 
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In conctuding theſe words, one of her 
gloves being off, he took hold of her 
hand, and kiſſed it with either a real, or 
a ſeeming warmth, — Take care what 
* you ſay, cried ſhe, leſt I exact more 
from you, than is in your power to per- 
orm; but let us fit down, purſued ſhe, 
ſuffering him ſtill to keep her hand in his, 
* and begin to fulfil the promiſe you 
© have made, by ſatisfying me in ſome few 

points I have to aſk, with the fame ſin- 
* cerity as you would anſwer Heaven.“ — 
Be aſſured I will,” ſaid he, putting her 
hand a ſecond time to his mouth, *and 
* this ſhall be the book on which I will 
« {wear to every article. 


« Firſt then, demanded ſhe, Are you 
married, or contracted ?* — Neither, by 
* all that's dear, ſaid he. Have you no 
attachment, reſumed ſhe, to any particu- 
© Jar lady, that ſhould hinder your engaging 
with another?“ — © Not any, upon my 
* honour, anſwered 3 he” 


I ſhould before now have acquainted 
my reader, that the lady was not only 
maſqued, but alſo cloſe muffled in her 
hood ; that Mr. Trueworth could diſcover 
no part even of the fide of her face, 


which growing weary of this examination, 
| he 
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he took an opportunity to complain of, — 
Why this unkind reſerve, my charming 
* Incognita ? ſaid he: I have heard of pe- 

« nitents, who, while confeſſing crimes they 
« were aſhamed of, kept their faces hid, 
but I believe there never was a conſeſſor 
who concealed himſelf, — permit me 
* to ſee to whom I am laying open my 
© heart, and I ſhall do it with pleaſure,” 
© — © That cannot be, anſwered ſhe, even 
for the very reaſon you have alledged : 
I have ſomething to confeſs to you, 
« would fink me into the earth with ſhame, 
did you behold the mouth that utters 
cit: ———— In a word, I love you, 
© and after having told you ſe, can you 
expect I will reveal myſelf, '— Elſe how 
can I return the bounty as I ought, cried 
© he, or you be aſſured you have nut 
£ laviſhed your favours on an inſenſible or 
© ungrateful heart ?? 


Time may do much, ſaid ſhe ; — a 
© longer and more free converſation with 

© you may perhaps embolden me to make 
©a full diſcovery of my face to you, as 
©] have already done of my heart.” —- 
Mr. Trueworth then told her, that the 
place they were in would allow but very 
few freedoms, and added, that if he were 
really ſo happy as ſhe flattered him he 


was, ſhe muit permit him to wait on her, 
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where he might have an opportunity of 
teſtifying the ſenſe he had of ſo unhoped, 
and as yet ſo unmerited a bleſſing. 


Alas! c:ied ſhe, I am quite a novice 
in aſſignations of this fort, —— have ſo 
entire a dependance on your honour, that 
© I dare meet you any where, provided you 
give me your ſolemn promiſe not to 
take any meaſures for knowing who ! 
* am, nor make any attempts to oblige 
* me to unmaſk, ?*till I have aſſumed cou- 
rage enough to become viſible of my 
© own free will.“ 


Mr. Trueworth readily enough gave her 
the promiſe ſhe exacted from him, not at 
all doubting but he ſhould be eaſily able to 
find means to engage her conſent for the 
ſatis faction of her curioſity in theſe points. 
Well then, ſaid ſhe, it belongs to you 


to name a place proper far theſe ſecret 
interviews.“ 


On this, after a little pauſe, he an- 
ſwered, that ſince ſhe judged it incon- 
venient for him to wait upon her at home, 
or any other place where ſhe was known, 
he would be about the cloſe of day at a 
certain coffee-houſe, which he named to 
her, — * where, continued he, I will 

* attend 
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attend your commands, and on your 
* condeſcending to ſtop at the door in a 
* hackney coach, will immediately come 
« down and conduct you to a houſe ſecure 
© from all danger of a diſcovery.* — She 
heſitated not a moment to comply with 
his propoſal, yet in the ſame breath ſhe 
did ſo, affected to be under ſome fears, 
which before ſhe had not made the leaſt 
ſhew of; — ſaid, * ſhe hoped he would 
not abuſe the confidence ſhe repoſed in 
* him,— that he would take no advantage 
of the weakneſs ſhe had ſhewn, — that 
© though ſhe loved him with the moſt ten- 
£ der paſſion, and could not have lived 
without revealing it to him, yet her 
© inclinations were innocent, and pure as 
© thoſe of a veſtal virgin, and a great 
deal more ſtuff of the like ſort; which, 
though Mr. I rueworth could ſcarce re- 
frain from ſmiling at, yet he anſwered 
with all the ſeriouſneſs imaginable, — I 
© ſhould be unworthy, madam, of the af- 
fection you honour me with,” ſaid he, 
were I capable of acting towards you in 
* a manner unbecoming of you, or of my- 
« ſelf ; and you may depend I ſhall en- 
deavour to regulate my defires, ſo as to 
render them agreeable to yours.“ 


After 
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After ſome farther diſcourſe of the like 
nature, ſhe roſe up and took her leave, in- 
ſiſting at parting, that he ſhould not at- 
tempt to follow her, or take any method 
to find out what way ſhe went; which 
injunction he puctually obeyed, not ſtir- 
ring from the bench, *till ſhe was quite 
out of ſight. 


This adventure prodigiouſly amuſed 
him; — never, in his whole life, had he 
met with any thing he knew fo litttle how 
to judge of. — She had nothing of the 
air of a woman of the town; and beſides, 
he knew it was not the intereſt of thoſe, 
who made a trade of their favours, to 
diſpenſe them in the manner ſhe ſeemed 
to intend z — nor could he tnink her a 
perion of the condition and character her 
letter intimated. He could not conceive, 
that any of thoſe he was acquainted with, 
would run ſuch lengths for the gratifica- 
tion of their paſſion, eſpecially tor a man 
who had not taken the leaſt pains to in- 
ſpire it.— Sometimes he imagined it was 
a trick put upon him, in order to make 
trial how far his vanity would extend in 
boaſting of it; — it even came into his 
head, that Miſs Betſy herſelf might get 
ſomebody to perſonate the amorous in- 
cognita, for no other purpole than to 
divert 


/ 
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divert herſelf, and diſappoint his high- 
raiſed expectation: but this laſt conjecture 
dwelt not long upon him: — he had 
heard ſhe now entertained another lover, 
with whom ſhe was very much taken up, 

and, conſequently, would not give herſelf 
ſo much trouble about one, who had en- 
tirely quitted her. — In fine, he knew not 
what to think, as he could not tell how 
to believe he had made ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion upon any woman, without knowing 
it, as the incognita pretended, he was apt 
to imagine he ſhould neither ſee nor hear 
any more of her. — I his uncertainty, 
however, employed his mind the whole 
day, and he was no leſs vr for the. 
proof, than he would have beef, if actually 
in love with this inviſible miſtreſs. 


The. wiſhed-for hour at laſt arrived, 
and he waited not long before he was eaſed 
of one part of his ſuſpence, by being told, 
a lady in a hackney coach enquired for 
him :—he was extremely pleaſed to find, 
at laſt, he had not been impoſed upon, 
by a trick of any of his frolickſome com- 
panions, and immediately flew to the 
coach ſide, where ſeeing it was indeed his 
Incognita, he jumped directly in, with a 
tranſport, which, doubtleſs, was very 
agrecable to her, 


Though 
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Though he had often heard ſome gen- 
tlemen ſpeak of houſes, where two per- 
ſons of different ſexes might at any time 
be received, and have the privilege of en- 
tertaining each other with all the freedom 
and privacy they could defire; yet, as he 
had never been accuſtomed to intrigues of 
this nature, and thought he ſhould have 
no occaſion to make uſe of ſuch places, 
he had not given himſelf the trouble of 
aſking where they might be found, there- 
fore he had now no other reſource, than 
either a tavern or a bagnio, the latter of 
which he looked upon, for more reaſons 
than one, as the moſt commodious of the 
two, ſo ordered the coachman to drive to 
one in Silver-ſtreet z — he excuſed himſelf 
at the ſame time to the lady, for not hav- 
ing been able to provide a better aſylum 
for her reception; but ſhe appeared per- 
fectly content, — told him, ſhe had put 
herſelf under his care, — relied upon his 
honour and diſcretion, and leit all to his 
direction. 5 

Being come into the bagnio, they were 
ſhewn into a handſome large room, with 
a bed- chamber within it. — Mr. True- 


worth had his eye on every thing in an 
inſtant, and finding all was right, ordered 
a ſupper to be prepared, and then told 
the 
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the waiter, he would diſpenſe with his at- 
tendance, *till it was ready. — As ſoon as 
he found himſelf alone with his Incog- 
nita, Now, my angel' ſaid he, embracing 
her, I have an opportunity to thank you 
for the affection you have flattered me 
with the hopes of, but at the ſame time 
* muſt complain of the little proofs you 
give me of it; —the greateſt ſtranger to 
© your heart would be allowed the privi- 
© lege of a ſalute, yet I am denied the pri- 
© lege of touching thoſe dear lips, which 
© have denounced my happineſs.* — Do 
not reproach me, anſwered ſhe, with 
« denying what is not yet in my power to 
© orantz — I cannot let you ſee my face, 
© and you have promiſed not to force me.* 
— © ] have,” replied he; © but that pro- 
© miſe binds me not from indulging my 
- © impatient wiſhes with things you have 
© not ſtipulated : — your neck, your 
© breaſts are free, and thoſe I will be re- 
* venged upon.* — With theſe words he 
took ſome liberties with her, which ma 
better be conceived than deſcribed ! — 
ſhe but faintly reſiſted, and, perhaps 
would have permitted him to take greater 
thus "we but the diſcovery of her 
face was what he chiefly wanted : — You 
* might, at leaſt, cried he, * oblige me 
* with a touch of thoſe lovely lips, I am 
« forbid 
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* forbid to gaze upon ; — here is a dark 
receſs, continued he, pointing to the 
inner room, will fave your bluſhes.* — 
He then raiſed her from the chair, and 
drawing her gently towards the door, 
ſung, in a very harmonious voice, this 
ſtanza : 


Away with this idle, this ſcrupulous fear, 
For a kiſs in the dark, 
Cry'd the amorous ſpark, 


There is nothing, no, nothing too dear,” 


Having led her into the chamber, and 
ſeated her on the bed, which happened to 
be ſo diſpoſed, that no gleam of light 
came upon it from the candles in the next 
room, —— Now, my charmer, ſaid he, 
taking hold of her maſk, you have no 
* excuſe for keeping on this invidious 
cloud. How impoſſible is it,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe, letting it fall into his hand, 
to refuſe you any thing l 


What converſation after this paſſed be- 
tween them, I ſhall leave to the reader's 
imagination, and only fay, that the voice 
of the Incognita being more diſtinguiſh- 
able by the button of her maſk being re- 
moved, Mr. Trueworth could not help 
thinking, he had heard before accents 
very like thoſe with which he was now 

enter- 
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entertained, though where, or from what 


mouth they had proceeded, he was not 
able to recollect. 


This conjecture, however, rendering 
him more impatient than ever for the 
diſcovery z; he omitted nothing in his 
power, either by words or actions, to diſ- 
ſuade her from re-aſſuming her vizard, 
when they ſhould quit that ſcene of dark- 
neſs, — * How gladly would I comply,? 
cried ſhe, * but that I fear „ Fear 
what l' cried Mr, Trueworth, eagerly 
interrupting her. — I fear to loſe you.” 
replied ſhe fondly embracing him , — 
* my face is already but too well known 
to you: — you have often ſeen it, but 
* ſeen it without thoſe emotions I endea- 
* voured to inſpire: — how then can I 
no hope it will have the effect I wiſh P 
« Unkindly judged,” ſaid he; with what 
« indifference ſoever I may have regarded 
© you, the endearing ſoftneſs, the en- 
* chanting. tranſports you have now 
bleſſed me with, would give new charms 
* to every ſeature, and make me find 
perfections I never ſaw before. — Come 
© then, my goddeſs,” continued he, rai- 
ſing her, ſhine with full luſtre on me, 
* and fix me your adorer.— Well,“ cried 
ſhe, you are not to be reſiſted, and I 
* will venture.” 

I Theſe 
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Theſe words brought them to the cham- 
ber door, and ſhewed the Incognita to her 
amazed gallant to be no other than Miſs 
Flora. — © Miſs Flora Mellaſin! — Good 
© heavens !* cried he. — Tou ſeem ſur- 
© prized and ſhock'd,? ſaid ſhe: — alas 
my apprehenſions were too juſt.” — 
Pardon me, madam, anſwered he, I 
am indeed ſurprized, but it is through 
© an exceſs of joy; — could 1 have ever 
thought, the favours I have received 
© were beſtowed by the amiable Miſs 
Flora Mellafin! 


It is certain, that his aſtoniſhment at 
firſt was very great; but recovering him- 
ſelf from it in a ſhort time, a thouſand 

paſſages in Miſs Flora's former behaviour 
towards him occurred to his remembrance, 
and made him wonder at himſelf for not 
having ſooner found her out in the perſon 
of his Incognita.—They paſſed their time, 
*rill the night was pretty far advanced, in 
a manner very agreeable to each other, 
nor parted without reciprocal aſſurance of 
renewing this tender intercourſe the next 
day, at the ſame place. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXII 


Gives an account of a farther, and more lau- 
dable motive to induce Mr. Trueworth to 
put off his intended journey into the country, 


"Pirie: it is impoſſible for a man 


of ſenſe to have any real love for a 
woman whom he cannot eſteem, yet Mr. 
Trueworth found enough in the agreeable 
perſon and ſprightly humour of Miſs 
Flora, to diſſipate thoſe uneaſy reflections. 
which, in ſpite of him, had lurked in his 
mind on Miſs Betſy's account: — the 
amour with this fond girl afforded him a 
pleaſing amuſement for a time, and with- 
out filling his heart with a new paſſion, 


cleared it of thoſe remains of his former 


one, which he had taken ſo much pains to 
extirpate. 


Whenever he thought of Miſs Betſy, 
as it was impoſſible a young lady, he once 
had loved with ſo much tenderneſs, ſnould 
not ſometimes come into his thoughts, it 


was only with a friendly concern for her 


imagined fall. — It is no wonder, would 
he often ſay to himſelf, that ſo young, 


and 
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and lovely a creature, under the tuition 
of a woman of Lady Mellaſin's character, 
and the conſtant companion of one of 
Miſs Flora's diſpoſition, endued with 
charms to excite the warmeſt wiſhes, 
© and unprovided with ſufficient arms for 
© her defence, ſhould have yielded to the 
© temptations of an unwarrantable flame.” 
In fine he pitied her, but no more. 


Thus entirely freed from all prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, and his heart almoſt in the ſame 
ſituation, as before he ever knew what it 
was to love, he was eaſily perſwaded by 
his friends to give over all thoughts of 
going into the country, and ſtay to par- 
take, in a moderate way, thoſe pleaſures 
of the town, which the many uneaſy mo- 
ments he had ſuſtained, during his court- 
ſnip with Miſs Betſy, had kept him hi- 
therto from having any reliſh for. 


- 


But this ſtate of indifference laſted not 
long, — an object preſented itſelf to him, 
inſpiring him with a paſſion, which had ſo 
much of reaſon for its guide, as made 
him think it rather his glory, than his 
misfortune, to be a ſecond time enſlaved. 


Among all the friends and acquain- 
tance he had in town, there was none he 
more valued and eſteemed, than Sir Bazil 

Loveits 
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Loveit : — they had been for ſome time 
inſeparable companions ; but accidents, 
either on the one ſide or the other, having 
hindered their meeting for ſeveral days, 
Mr. Trueworth went one morning to 
viſit him at his houſe : — he found him 
at home, but the hall ſo incumbered with 
trunks and boxes, that there ſcarce a paſ- 
ſage to the parlour door. — Welcome, 
my dear friend ſaid Sir Bazil,* who, hav- 
ing ſeen him from a window, ran down 
« ſtairs to receive him; you find me in 
« a ſtrange diſorder here, but I have got 
a couple of women out of the country, 
and that ſex, I think like a general of- 
« ficer, can never move without a wag- 
« gon load of trumpery at their tail. — 
What, married!“ cried Mr. Trueworth. 
— Ne faith,“ ſaid the other, but the 
arrival of two ſiſters laſt night from 
« Staffordſhire, gives me a ſort of ſpeci- 


men of the hurry I am to expect when 
+ I become a huſband. 


© The hurry,* ſaid Mr. Trueworth, 

© you ſeem to complain of, muſt needs 
be a very agreeable one, and I heartily 
congratulate you upon it, — A ſingle 
man, like you, makes but a very ſoli- 
© tary figure in a great wild houſe ; —— 
© theſe ladies will fall the vacuum, and 
give a double life to your family.“ 
* Nay, 


— 
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« Nay," reſumed Sir Bazil, © I ſhall not 
have them long with me, — they hate 
London, and never come but once in 
« two years, to buy cloaths and ſee fa- 
£ ſhions ; — beſides one of them is mar- 
« ried, and the other ſo fond of her ſiſter, 
© that I believe ſhe would not quit her to 
be a dutcheſs. — Indeed it is not much 
to be wondered at, our mother dying 
© when ſhe was very young, Harriet, for 
* ſo ſhe is called, was brought up under 
her ſiſter, who is eight years older than 
« herſelf, and they never have been aſun- 
der two days in their lives. 


Mr. Trueworth then expatiated on the 
amiableneſs of ſuch an harmony between 
perſons of the ſame blood: to which Sir 
Bazil replied, that it was more than or- 
dinarily fortunate for his ſiſters: — for, 
ſaid he, the elder of them being mar- 
« ried juſt before my mother's death, my 
father committed to her the care of the 
younger, as ſhe was reckoned a woman 
« of greater prudence-than might be ex- 
« pected from her years, —— My brother 
« Wellair, for that is the name of the 
« gentleman ſhe married, though a very 
good huſband, in the main, is a great 
* ſportſman takes rather too much de- 
light in his hawks and hounds, and 
gives his wife but little of his company 

| in 
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© in the day, ſo that if it were not for 
© Harriot ſhe would paſs her time un- 
© comfortably enough. In ſhort, the 
© younger is improved by the leſſons of 
< the elder, and the elder diverted by the 
© (prightlineſs and good-humour of the 
« younger. | 


Sir Bazil, who had an extreme regard 
for his ſiſters, could not forbear entertain- 
ing Mr. Trueworth on this ſubject all 
the time he was there, and at parting 
told him, he would not afk him to ſtay 
dinner that day, becauſed he ſuppoſed they 
would be very bufy in unpacking their 
things, and ſetting themſelves in order, 
but engaged him to come on the follows 
ing. | 


Mr. Trueworth thought no farther on 
what had paſſed, than to remember his 


| promiſe, which he accordingly fulfilled. 
: — Sir Bazil received him with open arms, 
1 and conducted him into the dining-room, 
a where the two ladies were fitting : — 
& they were both very handſome ; — the 
elder was extremely graceful, and, at firſt 
A glance, appeared to be the moſt ſtriking 
A beauty of the two; but on a ſecond, the 
4 younger had the advantage : — ſhe was 
. not altogether ſo tall as her ſiſter, nor 
dy 
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had a ſkin-of that dazzling whiteneſs, but 
her ſhape was W 7 her complexion 


clear, — her eyes ſparkling, — all her fea- 
tures perfectly regular, and accompanied 
with a ſweetneſs, which had in it ſome- 
what irreſiſtably attractive. 


After the firſt compliments were over, 
neither of them loſt, by their manner of 
converſation, any part of that admiration 
which their eyes had gained.— Mrs. Wel- 
air talked pretty much, yet ſo agreeably, 
that nobody could be tired of hearing 
her: — Miſs Harriot ſpoke much leſs, 
but all ſhe ſaid, diſcovered a delicacy of 
ſentiment, and a judgment far above her 
years. — Sir Bazil had a large eſtate, he 
lived up to the height of it, had a very 
elegant taſte, and in complaiſance to his 
fifters, as well as to his friend, who had 
never dined with him before ſince he ſet 
up houſe-keeping, had taken care that day 


to omit nothing in his bill of fare, that 


could cxcite, or gratify, the moſt luxuri- 
Qus. appetitez yet it was the wit, ſpirit, 
and good-humour of the company, eſpe- 
cially of Miſs Harriot, which, to Mr. 
Trueworth, made the moſt agrecable part 


of the entertainment, 
When 
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When the deſert was over, and the 
healths of abſent friends toaſted in Tokay 
and Frontiniac, they all adjourned into the 
drawing-room, where coffee and tea were 
ſoon after brought in ; — Mrs. Wellair 
having been adviſed by her 182 to 
refrain the uſe of any of thoſe liquors, on 
account of ſome diſorder ſhe had com- 
plained of, took this opportunity of de- 
ſiring leave to retire, in order to acquaint 
her huſband, it being poſt-night, with her 


ſafe arrival in town. 


Agreeable as her converfation was, Mr. 
Trueworth found no miſs of her, as the 
lovely Harriot was left behind: — on 
the contrary, he was rather rejoiced, in 
the hope ſhe would now give her tongue 
a greater latitude than ſhe had done in 
the preſence of one whom he eaſily per- 
ceived, ſhe looked upon as her ſupe- 
rior in underſtanding, as well as years ; 
and to provoke her to it, artfully in- 
troduced fome diſcourſe on the plea- 
ſures of the town, and faid to Sir Bazil, 
it ſeemed. to him a kind of miracle, 
that ſo young and beautiful a lady as 
Miſs: Harriot, could content herſelf with 
the obſcurity of a country life. . 
Few of her age, indeed, replied Sir 

N 2 Bazil, 
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< Bazi}, would chooſe to live in the manner 

ſhe docs, but though I ſhould, perhaps, 

not be of the ſame way of thinking, if 

] were a woman, and in her place, yet! 

cannot bur ſay, my reaſon approves of 
her conduct in this point.” 


London, ſaid ſhe, is a very mag- 
© nificent, opulent city, and thoſe who 
have their lot caſt to live in it, may, 
© doubtleſs, find ſufficient to content 
* them; but as for thoſe amuſements, 
' © which you gentlemen call the pleaſures 
of the town, and which ſo many people 

© take every winter ſuch long journies 
© merely to enjoy, I can ſee nothing in 
them, which a reaſonable perſon may 


* not very well diſpenſe with the want 
« of. 


© What think you of the court, madam ? 
£ cried Mr. Trueworth. -—— As of a 
place I would always chooſe to avoid, 
© replied ſne; — I heartily pity the fa- 
© tigue of thoſe, who are obliged to at- 
«© tend, and am tempted to laugh at the 
« ſtupidity of thoſe, who undertake it 
< without neceflity. — I am amazed to 
* think how any one of common ſenſe 
can be at ſo great an expence for rich 
s cloaths, to go to a place where ſhe 
| 7 muſt 
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© muſt ſuffer as great pain in ſhewing 
* them.—Bleſs me! to ſtand for two cr 
© three hours together, mute as a fiſh, — 
* upright as an arrow, and when the ſcene 
© 1s Over, walk backward like a crab, curt- 
« ſying at every ſtep, though their legs are 
* ſo tired, they are ſcarce able to go thro? 
© the ceremony. 


© A maſquerade then, reſumed Mr, 
© Trueworth, willing to try he further ; 
« what ſay you, madam, to a maſquerade ? 
«I hope you will allow no freedom of 
behaviour is wanting there.“ — 1 
© ſhould like a maſquerade extremely, 
© anſwered ſhe, if conducted in the ſame 
* manner I have been told they are in 
Italy, and ſome other places, where 
only perſons of condition are admitted, 
and none preſume to ſay that under a 
© vizard, which he either would, or ought 
© to be aſhamed of, when it is plucked 
off; — but the venal ones you have 
© here, are my utter deteſtation z — they 
« ſeem to me to licence, under a ſhew of 
© innocent diverſion, not only folly, but 


© all kind of prophaneneſs, and inde- 
* cency.* 


It muſt be owned, madam, ſaid Mr. 
Trueworth, that your ſentiments on 


N 3 © both 


1 
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both theſe ' ſubjects are extremely juſt, 
but you can have no ſuch objection 
© againſt a play, or opera. — No, fir, 
* anſwered ſhe, I look upon a good play 
as one of the moſt improving, as well 
as agreeable entertainments, a thinking 
mind can take; — and as for an opera, 
— Aye, ſiſter, cried Sir Bazil, inter- 
© rupting her, the opera, — take care 
© what you ſay of the opera, - my friend 
© here is a paſſionate lover of muſick, and 
© if you utter one ſyllable againſt his fa- 
© vourite ſcience, you will certainly paſs 
© in his opinion for a ſtoic.” — © I ſhould 
« deſerve it, ſaid ſhe, and be in reality 
as inſenſible as that ſect of philoſophers 
affect to be, if | were not capable of 
« being touched by the charms of har- 
© mony.' 


Then, madam, ſaid Mr. Trueworth, 
s there are two of the pleaſures of Lon- 
don, which are ſo happy to receive 
your approbation.— * Not only my - 4 
© probation, replied ſhe, but my applauſe. 
4 — I am, indeed, a very great 


« admirer of both, yet can find ways to 
. © make mylelf eaſy, without being pre- 
« ſent at either, and, at the diſtance of a 
hundred miles, enjoy in theory * the 

| « ſatis» 
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« ſatisfaCtion the repreſentation could af- 
© ford.” 


© This is ſomewhat extraordinary, in- 
© deed, madam, cried Mr. Trueworth ; 
© be ſo good as to let us know by what 
© method.” — It is this, ſir, anſwered 
* ſhe; — as for the plays. —!I have a very 
good collection of the old ones by me, 
© and have all the new ones ſent down to 
© me as they come out: — when I was 
© Jaſt in London, I was ſeveral times at 
© the theatre, — | obſerved how the actors 
£ and actreſſes varied their voices and geſ- 
© tures, according to the different charac- 
© ters they appeared in on the ſtage; — 
© and thus, whilſt I am reading any pt: y 
© am enabled to judge pretty near how it 
* ſhews in repreſentation. — I have, in- 
« deed, ſomewhat more difficulty in bring- 
ing the opera home to me, yet I am ſo 


happy, as to be able to procure a ſha- 


© dow of it at leaſt; — we have two or 
© three gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
* who play to great perfection on the 
© violin, and ſeveral ladies, who have 
very pretty voices, and ſome ſkill in 
* muſic ; — my ſiſter touches the baſs- 


« viol finely, and I play a little on the 


* harpſichord : — we have all our parts 
© in ſcore before us, which we execute 
N 4 to 
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to the beſt of our power: — it ſerves, 
© however, to divert ourſelves, and thoſe 
friends who think it worth their while to 
come to hear us.“ 


Mr. Trueworth cried out, in a kind of 
rapture, as ſoon as ſhe had done ſpeaking, 
—* Who would not think himſelf happy 
to be one of the audience at ſuch a per- 
* formance ?*—He was going on, but Mrs. 
Wellair returned, on which he directed the 
compliments he was about to make Miſs 
Harriot, equally to the other ; — which 
ſhe returned with a great deal of polite- 
neſs, - The converſation afterwards turned 
on different ſubjects, and was very enter- 
taining 3 — ſome other company coming 
in, Mr. Trueworth would have taken leave, 
but Sir Bazi] would not permit him :—he 
ſtayed the whole evening, and when he 
went home, carried ſuch an idea of the 
lovely Harriot's perfection, that ſcarce any 
conſideration would have been powerful 
enough to have made him quit the town, 
while ſhe continued in it. 


CHAP. 


" 
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CHAP. XXII, 


Returns to Miſs Betſy's adventures, from which 
the two former were but a digreſſion, thaugh a 
very neceſſary one, as «. 'l hereafter appear, 


F Miſs Betſy had been made acquainted 

with the manner in which Mr. I ruc- 
worth paſſed his time, and the induce- 
ments he had to ſtay in London, doubt- 
leſs her vanity would have been highly 
piqued ; but ſhe had not as yet this ſubject 
for mort fication: on the contrary, ſhe 
rather imagined he lingered here on her 
account, — that it repented him of the 


letter he had ſent her, though his ſpirit was 


too great to acknowledge it directly, and 
waited the arrival of her brother Frank, 


in hopes of engaging him to make his 


peace, | 
With theſe ſugg:ſtions did ſhe pleaſe 


herſelf, whenever ha came into her mind; 
but indeed ſhe had bur little room for 
meditation on his account , — not only 
Mr. Mundea plied her cloſe with preſents, 

| N 5 A ircats, 
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——treats, —fine ſpeeches, and all the tokens 
of impatient love, but ſhe had alſo another 
conqueſt of a more late, and conſequently 
to a young lady of her humour, a more 
pleaſing ra. 


She had been one day at her mantua- 
maker, to conſult on ſome matters re- 
lating to her dreſs, and was a little ſur- 
priſed to tee the woman come the next 
morning, before ſh* was out of bed, to 
her lodgings. — * Heyday, Mrs. Mode- 
fly, - cried ſhe, what brings you here 
thus early ?? — © Indeed, madam, an- 
« {wered ſhe, I could not well come out 
I have eight or nine gowns in the 
© houſe now, which ſhould all have been 
* finiſhed and ſent home to-day : — the 
© Jadies will tear me to pieces about them, 
but I left all my buſineſs, and run 
* away to acquaint you with a thing you 
little dream of. — Ah! Miſs Betſy, ſuch 
« a fine gentleman! — ſuch a vaſt eſtate! 
«.. but *tis no wonder, continued ſhe, 
you are ſo pretty, that you make all the 


men die for you.. What is 
* it you are talking of ?? cried Miſs Betſy, 
« prithee dear Modely cxplain.— “ Lord! 
« replied the other, ! am ſo tranſported, 
that 1 know not how to contain my- 
« ſelf; — but I will tell you, — you were 

EI « yelter- 
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« yeſterday at my houſe, — Sir Frederick 
« Fineer, who lodges in my firſt floor, — 
the ſweeteſt and moſt generovs gentle- 
man that ever lived, to be ſure; — but 
© that is nothing to the purpoſe, — he 
« ſaw you from his dining-room window, 
© when you came out of your chair, —-- 
and, would you believe it, was fo 
© ſtruck, that he immediately fell down 
© in a ſwoon: — you were but juſt gone 
© when his valet de chambre, for he keeps 
three ſervants, two in livery, and one 
© out, came down 'to me. and fetched me 
© to his maſter, — Oh!]! Mrs. Modely, 
« ſaid he to me, what angel have you got 
© below? — Tell me who ſhe is? 
© If ſhe is not already married, I will 
give my whole eſtate to obtain her — 
©] aſk not what her fortune is, — if I 
© could once call that divine creature 

* wife ſhe ſhould command all I am 
© worth.” 


Indeed, madam, continued ſhe, I 
© was ſo much amazed, that I had not 
the power of ſpeaking; and he, I ſup- 
« poſe, interpreting my ſilence as a re- 
« fuſa} of anſwering his demands, fell 
into ſuch diſtractions, — ſuch ravings, 
© as frighted me almoſt out of my wits, 
and at laſt, to _ him, I told him 

Fx] N - 
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l hope you will forgive me, — your 
name, and where you lived, ard that 
you were not married: — on this he 
« ſeemed pretty eaſy, and I left him: — 
© but about two hours after, he ſent for 
me again, — deſired I would go directly 
to you, - make you a declaration of love 
in hs name, and beg you will give him 
leave to viſit you in perſon.” 


© Bleſs me! cried Miſs Betſy, can the 


man neither ſpeak nor write for him- 
« ſelf? —— 1 told tim, madam, re- 
« ſumed Mrs, Modely, that it would not 
be well taken from me; — but he was 


quite mad, would liſten to no reaſon, 


« *tj]l I bethought myſelt of a ſtratagem, 
© which 1 fancy you will not diſap- 
prove; — I made him believe, that 
there was no need of my going to 
you, — that you were to call upon 


me about a gown this afternoon,.— 


© that I would perſuade you to ſtay and 
drink tea, and he might come into the 
room, as if by chance, and entertain 


you with what diſcourſe he thought pro- 


© per. — Now I would fain have you 
come, purſued ſhe; for if you do but 


like his perſon, ſuch an offer is. not to 
be rejected,” 


1 


| 
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© I do not regard this offer,” ſaid Miſs 
Betſy, © but I do not know but I may 
come juſt to divert myſelf a little.” — 
© That's a dear good lady, cried the 
© other. — © About five, I believe, will be 
© a proper time.“ — © Aye, thereabout,” 
replied Miſs Betſy; but, dear Modely, 
© don't let him know you have ſpoke a 
s word to me concerning him. — © No 
* .—no,” ſaid ſhe, *© I ſhall not tell him I 
© have ſeen you,” 


During the whole time this woman 
ſtayed, which was, indeed, much longer 
than might have been expected, from a 

perſon of that extraordinary buſineſs ſhe 
5 e nothing was talked on but Sir 

Fredrick: Fineer ; — ſhe told Miſs Betſy, 
that to her certain knowledge he was of 
one of the beſt families in Cornwall; that 
he had a great eſtate in poſſeſſion, and 
another in reverſion ; and beſides, was the 
next of kin to a coronet; that he kept 
company with nothing but Jords and 
dukes, and that they were always court- 
ing his company. 


Though Miſs Betſy affected to treat all 
ſhe ſaid with indifference, yet ſhe had 
given an atteative ear to it, and after ſhe 

E Was 
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was gone, began to rumage over all her 
ornaments, — tried one, and then ano- 
ther, to ſee which would become her 
beſt, in order to ſecure a victory, which 
ſhe imagined would afford ſo much 
triumph. — * Whether I marry him or 
not, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, the addreſſes of 
a man of his rank will make me of 
© ſome conſideration in the world; — and 
if ever I do become a wife, l ſhould 
© like to be a woman of quality; — they 
may ſay what they will, but a title has 
« prodigious charms in it, — the name of 
« Fineer aliv becomes it ;—Lady Fineer's 
s ſervants there! — Lady Fineer's coach 
to the door, would found | valtly agree- 
able at the play or opera.“ | 


She alfo pleaſed herſclf with the thought, 
that being courted by a perſon of Sir Fre- 
derick's quality and eſtate, would imme- 
diately put to ſilence all the reproaches 
and remonſtrances ſhe might otherwiſe 
have expected to be perſecuted with, by 
her brother Frank, on Mr. Trueworth's 
account: — and this imagination was, of 
itſelf, ſufficient to give her an infinite ſa- 
tistaction: — in fine, ſhe found ſo much 
in this new effect of her charms, to ele- 
vate and delight both her vanity and con- 
venience, that ſhe longed with as much 

impatience”. 
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impatience for a fight of her admirer, as 
Mrs. Modely had told her he was under, 
for a ſecond interview with her. 


Some part of the tedious moments were, 
however, taken up, in a manner ſhe was 
tar from expeQting : —ſhe was ſcarce riſen 
from her toilette, when word was brought 
her that a young lady, who called herſelf 
Miſs Flora Mellaſin, was come to wait 
upon her. As ſhe had never fern her 
ſince her being driven from Mr, Good- 
man's, the viſit a little ſurpriſed her, and 
ſhe would have been glad if common 
civility had diſpenſed with her receiving 
it; for though the pity ſhe then had felt, 
for her misfortunes, had greatly effaced - 
the memory of the injurious treatment 
ſhe had met with from her, yet ſhe never 
deſired to continue any correſpondence 
with her, after they were once parted 2 
beſides. as ſhe had no reaſon to look upon 
her coming as any proof of her friendſhip | 

or good-will, but rather with a deiign of | 
dong her ſome private prejudice, the fe- 
ſolved to behave entirely reſerved towards 
her, 


Her conjectures were not groundleſs +. 
— that complications of every worlt paſ- 
Gon that can fill the human heart, could 

not 
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not be perfectly - ſatisfied," even amidft 
the moſt unbounded gratification of her 
amorous deſires, with the man that had 
excited them: — the dread of loſing him 
embittered all the tranſports of poſſeſſion ; 
ſhe very well knew he had broke off with 
Miſs Betſy, and doubted not bur that 
event had happened through the artifice 
ſhe had put in practice ; yet as there was 
a poſſibility that the adventure of Den- 
ham ſhould be unravelled and the inno- 
cency of Miſs Betſy cleared up, ſhe trem- 
bled leſt ſuch an eclairciſement ſhould 
renew all his former tenderneſs for that 
once ſo much loved rival, and herſelf be 
reduced to all the horrors of deſpair and 
ſhame. — It was therefore to ſound the 
inclinations of Miſs Betſy, that alone 
brought her thither, in the wicked hope, 
that if there was the leaſt probability of 
a reconciliation between them, ſhe might 
find ſome opportunity of traverſing all 
the ſteps that might be taken is either 
party for that purpoſe. 


But Miſs Betſy was too much upon her 
guard, to give her any room to diſcover 
what her ſentiments were in that poiat ; 
— ſhe received her very coolly, and even 
on her firſt entrance told her, that ſhe 
was obliged to go out that evening : bur 
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the other taking no notice of the little 
pleaſure Miſs Betſy expreſſed on ſeeing. 
her, told her, ſhe came out of friendſhip 

to viſit her; — that ſhe had been told 
Mr. Trueworth and ſhe were entirely 
parted z — that if ſhe had ſo great an af- 
fection for him, as the world had been 
pleaſed to ſay, ſne muſt certainly ſtand in 
need or all the conſolation could be given 
her : — © but, 1 hope, my dear,” ſaid ſhe, 
© you have too much good ſenſe not to 
© deſpiſe him now. Nothing is more com- 
mon than that men ſhould be falſe, — 
* Remember what the poet ſays: 2 


tc Ingratitude's the ſin, which, firſt or laſt, 
& 'Taints the whole ſex, the catching court 
„ diſeaſe.” 


Miſs Betſy was ſo provoked at being 
talked to in this manner, that ſhe rephed, 
That there was neither falſhood nor in- 
gratitude in the cafe ; —if Mr. Trueworth 
had deſiſted his viſits, it was only becauſe 
he was convinced ſhe deſired not the con- 
tinuance of them. | 


"Tis poſſible theſe words were more 
galling to the jealous heart of Miſs Flora, 
than any thing ” ſhe could have ſaid, 

though 
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though ſhe ſpoke them with no other in- 


tent, than to clear herſelf of the imputa- 
tion of having been forſaken; — a thing 
ſhe looked upon as the worſt blemiſh 
that could be caſt upon her reputation. 
Miss Flora finding no more was to be 
got out of her, took her leave for this 
time, reſolving, however, in her own 
mind, to keep up an acquaintance with 
her; that ſeeming to her, the moſt like- 
ly way, both to ſatisfy her curioſity, and 
prevent any effort of what the extrava- 


gance of her paſſion made her appre- 
meld, : .. 


Mifs Betſy did not give herſelf much 
trouble in reflecting on what Miſs Flora 
had ſaid, but as ſoon as her watch re- 
minded her of the appointed hour, ſhe 
bid her footman fly and get a chair :— on 
her coming to the houſe, Mrs. Modely 
herſelf opened the door at the firſt rap, 
and defired her to walk in. — No, — 
© no,” ſaid Miſs Betſy, ſtill ſitting in the 
chair, I cannot ſtay, — I only called to 
<- tell you, that I will have the filver 
* robings put upon the green night-gown, 
and I. new trimming for the 
pink.“ — © I ſhall be fure to obey your 
© orders, madam,” replied the other; 
but I muſt intreat you will do me the 
| * honour 
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© honour to come in, and drink a diſh of 
tea, — the kettle boils, and I have juſt 
no had a preſent of a canniſter of ſome 
of che fineſt Hyſon in the world.'— I 
© mult leave you then as ſoon as I have 
« taſted it,” ſaid Miſs Betſy, coming out of 


the chair, for I have twenty viſits to 
make this evening. 


She had not been three minutes in the 
parlour, when the perſon, for whom all 
this ceremony was affected, entered the 
room in ſomewhat of an abrupt manner, 
— * I come Mrs. Modely, to complain,“ 
ſaid he; — my ſervants tell me. 
With theſe words he t ſhort, and 
fixed his eyes full on Miſs Betſy, with a 
kind of aſtoniſhment. — Mrs. Model 
pretending to be in a great fright, cri 
For heaven's ſake Sir Frederick, what 
is the matter? — I hope nothing in my 
© houſe has given your honour any cauſe 
of complaint ?? — No, no, tis over 
now, cried he, your houſe is become 
a temple, and this is the divinity that 
< honours it with her preſence ; — this 
* Grecian Venus.“ — Miſs Betſy was too 
much accuſtomed to company to be 
« eaſily abaſhed, and anſwered briſkly, * if 
you mean the compliment to me, Sir, the 
* (Gracian Venus's are all painted — 
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and I have no reſemblance of that per- 
tection.'—* Only in your face, madam, 
returned hez — ſuch ſparkling eyes, — 
ſuch, a complexion, — ſuch a mouth; 
— in your ſhape you are a Helen of 
Troy.“ — That Helen of Troy,” ſaid 
Miſs Betſy, with an ironical ſmile, I 
think was a Grecian Princeſs, and muſt 
alſo be fat, or ſhe would not have been 
reputed a beauty there. 
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The baronet finding by this, he had 
been guilty of an abſurdity, when he in- 
tended a fine ſpeech, thought to ſalve up 
the matter by ſaying, * Sure you are Diana 
then. Worle and worſe,* cried Miſs 
Betſy ; — © I beſeech you, ſir, compare 
me to no ſuch boiſterous goddeſs, that 
© runs up and down, bare footed and 
© bare leg'd, hunting wild boars, in the 
* foreſt 1! — What ſhall I call you then, 
reſumed he; — O!] tell me by what 
name you will be worſhipped ? — 
The lady's name, Sir Frederick,“ cried 
Mrs. Modely haſtily, is Miſs Betſy, 
© Thoughtleſs.'—* Betſy, ſaid he? then 
« Betſy let it be, — Betſy ſhall henceforth 


© become more famous than Cytherea was 
© of old.” 


He 


. 
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He was going on with this fulſome 
ſtuff, in which he was often expoſed by 
the ready wit of Miſs Betſy, when a maid 
belonging to the houſe came in, and told 
her, that a gentleman in a hackney coach 
was at the door, and deſired to ſpeak 
with her. — With me P—cried ſhe, not 
able to gueſs who ſhould have followed 
her there, pray call my footman, and 
bid him aſk the perſon's name that en- 
© quires for me.” The maid did as ſhe 
was ordered, and Miſs Betſy's ſervant pre- 
ſently after brought her this intelligence, 
— Mr, Munden, madam,'* ſaid he, © not 
finding you at home, has taken the li- 
6 berty to call on you here, in order to 
conduct you where you are to paſs the 
© evening.' — He muſt be a happy man, 
© indeed that dare take ſuch liberties, 


cried Sir Frederick, ſomewhat fiercely. . 


— Many take more than they are al- 


© lowed to do,“ ſaid Miſs Betſy, --- Go, 


continued ſhe to the fellow, ; and tell 


© him, my mind is changed, - that I 


cannot leave the company I am with, 
© and will not go.“ Mr. Munden hav- 
ing received this meſſage, ordered the 


coachman to drive away very much 
diſſatisfied, as the reader may eaſily. 
ſuppoſe. 6 


Miſs 
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Miſs Betſy, the day before, had agreed 
to paſs this evening with the ladies at 
St. 3 and ſome others, to play at 
commerce, a game then very much in 
vogue; — Mr. Munden was to be one of 


the company, and calling at Miſs Betſy's 


lodgings, in hopes of having ſome time 
with her before this meeting, the maid, 
who had not lived long enough with her 


miſtreſs to know her humour, preſently 


told him, ſhe was only gone to her 
mantua-maker's, and gave him directions 
to the houſe; he alſo thinking it no inde- 
corum to call on her at the houſe of a 
woman of that profeſſion, had reaſon 


enough to be mortified at the repulſe he 


met with for ſo doing. 


As to Miſs Betſy, though ſhe was a 
little angry at the freedom Mr. Munden 
had taken, yet ſhe was in reality. much 
more pleaſed z — and this for two reaſons: 
—— firſt, becauſe ſhe ſaw it gave her new 
lover ſome jealous 2 and, 
ſecondly, becauſe ic furniſhed her with a 
plauſible pretence for complying with his 
entreaties to ſtay ; which, ſhe proteſted, 
ſhe would not on any terms have been 
prevailed upon to do, but to prevent 
either him or Mrs. Modely, from ſuſ- 
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pecting ſne would go where Mr. Munden 
had deſired. | 


Mrs. Modely went out of the room ſe- 
veral times, as if called away by ſome 
houſhold affairs, that Sir Frederick might 
have an opportunity of declaring his paſ- 
ſion to Miſs Betſy, which he did in much 
the ſame rodomontade ſtrain with which 
he had at firſt accoſted her. — A hand- 
ſome ſupper was ſerved in, after which, 
ſhe being about to take her leave, he af- 
fected to be in a great fret, that a fine 
new chariot, which, he ſaid, he had be- 
ſpoke, was not come home, that he might 
have ſeen her ſafe to her loggings, with 
an equipage ſuitable to her merit, and 
the admiration he had of it: — he would 
needs, however, attend her in another 
chair z which piece of gallantry, after a 
few faint refuſals, ſhe accepted, 


End of the SECOND VOLUME. 
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